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FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic BuILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PusLic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Robert E. Jones, Jr. (subcom- 
mittee chairman), presiding. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order. 

We have for consideration today two similar bills, H. R. 2114, by 
Mr. Buckley, and H. R. 416, by Mr. Dondero. 

(H. R. 2114 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 2114, 84th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the preparation of plans and specifications for a museum building 
for the Smithsonian Institution 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution are hereby authorized and directed to have prepared drawings and speci- 
fications, and to have done all work incidental thereto, for a building (including 
equipment, approaches, architectural landscape treatment of the grounds and 
connections with public utilities, and the Federal heating system) for the use 
of the Smithsonian Institution, to be located on that part of reservation 3 which 
is bounded by Twelfth Street Northwest on the east, Fourteenth Street North 
west on the west, Constitution Avenue on the north, and Madison Drive on the 
south, title to which is in the United States. 

Sec. 2. The said Regents shall estimate the cost of said building and report its 
findings to the Congress. 

Sec. 3. The exact location of the building on the site shall be approved by the 
National Capital Planning Commission, and the design shall be approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 4. The preparation of said drawings and specifications and, all work 
incidental thereto shall be under the supervision of the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration in accordance with provisions of the Public 
Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, as amended. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ajppro- 
priated, a sum not in excess of $990,000 to carry out the provisions of this Act: 
Provided, That appropriations for this purpose, except such part as may be 
necessary for the incidental expenses of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in connection with this project, shall be transferred to the General Services 
Administration for the performance of the work. 


Mr. Jones. These bills are similar, having as title “To provide for 
the preparation of plans and specifications for a museum building for 
the Smithsonian Institution.” 

Our first witness will be Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. We are delighted to have you today. You 
may proceed to discuss the two bills that we have before us today. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Dr. CarmicuareL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Donpero. Just for my information, this is the same proposi- 
tion or problem that you presented to us last year? 

Dr. Carmicuarn. Yes. It is a request for authorization for plan- 
ning, not for the appropriation for planning money, but for the 
authorization. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, for this opportunity to amplify the request of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for legislation (H. R. 416 and 2114) authorizing us 
to budget planning funds for our new Museum of History and 
Technology. 

It was 53 years ago that another Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the great Samuel P. Langley, was authorized to plan and con- 
struct our present Natural History Building. Seven years later, in 
1909, the new building was ready for occupancy. Your interest en- 
courages me to hope that I shall be at least as successful as Secretary 
Langley. Our need, I assure you, is far more urgent than was his. 

The reason why these collections have outgrown the museum, of 
course, is that in the past half century and more our country has made 
incredible progress technologically. And it has also made a lot of 
history. Patriotic citizens have overwhelmed us with offers of valu- 
able and unique materials recording the history and technology of this 
period, and of earlier periods as well. They have offered so much that 
we could accept only a fraction of it—only the most significant items 
relating to our Nation’s history, to historic personages, and to our 
scientific and technological and industrial progress. 

These collections have grown and must continue to grow, as they do 
in the museums of every forward-looking country, and we must con- 
tinue to accept gifts that meet our high standards. They are the vital 
records of our national development, and our people properly have 
an abiding interest in them. We must not only accept and preserve 
these valuable gifts to the Nation. We must exhibit them so that 
visitors—as many as 25,000 a day, in this 1 building, more than 1,700,- 
000 a year, in this 1 building—including hundreds of thousands of our 
schoolchildren and foreign visitors from all over the world, can see 
and understand them. 

We cannot possibly preserve and exhibit these important records 
properly in a building that even in its early days was considered a 
cheaply built shell, and today is both inadequate and inappropriate. 
It is too small. The arrangement of its halls is inefficient. It provides 
none of the usual working and service facilities required in a modern 
museum. It has no cellar. And, although it has been called facetiously 
more times than I wish the Nation’s attic, it has no attic—only the 
bare rafters and a corroded tin roof that in a year or two will have to 
be replaced at more than the original cost of the entire building. 

This poor Victorian structure is a sorry setting, indeed, in which to 
display before the world the fruits of our scientific and industrial 
genius. It is a shabby cover for the many glorious pages of our 
national history. 
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I have stated before other committees of Congress that my whole 
professional career has been spent in a climate of frugality. Economy 
is a word in high favor in my vocabulary. Coming from the presi- 
dency of a frugal New England college, I am equipped to recognize the 
skill with which each dollar has been employed at the Smithsonian to 
provide the Nation with a museum of national significance and general 
appeal. But I can also claim some skill at recognizing the point at 
which extreme economy and “make-do” with obsolete equipment and 
facilities can defeat completely the very purpose for which our insti- 
tution is maintained. I submit that this point has now been reached. 
We at the Smithsonian can find no solution short of a new building. 

We are requesting authority to plan a museum building, our first 
step in a long-range program to provide suitable housing for all the 
great Smithsonian collections. Actually, we have already started 
planning this building. We have given much serious thought to this 
matter. In the illustrated prospectus which lies before you we have 
summed up our concept of a museum that will house our materials in 
history and technology, and will at the same time meet what we con- 
sider to be a most pressing national need. 

The new museum as we plan it will be both a museum of United 
States history and a museum of science, engineering, and industry. 
This combination is most appropriate for a Nation in which the indus- 
trial revolution achieved a most satisfactory flowering—matching the 
earlier American Revolution that gave our country its freedom and its 
unique institutions. 

The Museum of History and Technology will be the Nation’s unique 
history book of objects. In it the main elements of our national 
progress will be represented and related. Instead of the clutter of 
cases and machines that crowd the old building we plan a series of 
modern halls highlighting the principal periods of our history from 
colonial days to the present. 

Each hall will illustrate the dominant character of a particular 
period (the exploration of the West, for example) against a back- 
ground of the times. This story of our national development will be 
told with original documents, machines, costumes, inventions, home 
furnishings, weapons, the personal effects of famous Americans, and 
many other classes of authentic objects. 

Connected with these main halls will be other halls in which the 
development of particular devices or subjects (automobiles, mining, 
and medicine are some) will be illustrated in detail. Here, in these 
halls, will be demonstrated the painstaking study, work, management, 
and trials that have been the life blood of our Nation’s progress. —Like- 
wise in the Museum will be shown the Smithsonian’s world-famous 
collections of stamps and coins, guns, watercraft models, and all the 
others that have made the institution a mecca for scholars, collectors, 
and hobbyists, the country over. 

I may say, in this connection, that at the Hague last year, where I 
represented this country at an international conference, I was asked 
several times why the United States does not have better national 
museums in the fields of history or engineering and industry. To 
my questioners it seemed remarkable that we do not. Almost every 
nation abroad now has fine museums of history, science, and tech- 
nology. ‘To me it does seem incredible that the United States, which 
has given such substantial aid to cultural activities in other countries, 
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itself does not have in its national capital a national museum at least 
equal to those of many of our less wealthy western neighbors. Yet we 
have, in terms of objects, the greatest collections in the world. 

Our situation is even more incredible when we consider the lengths 
to which nations behind the Iron Curtain will go to impress the world 
with their so-called scientific and cultural advances. The Russians’ 
claims of priority with respect to the world’s important inventions 
is well known. It is proof, at least, one might say, of their powers of 
invention. Each year they spend the equivalent of millions propa- 
gandizing such achievements. Yet on the shelves and in the exhibit 
cases of the Smithsonian Institution rest Patent Office models, and 
often the original devices, that will put these claims in proper 
perspective. 

Recently the Russians announced plans to convert the entire Kremlin 
into a great national museum glorifying the Russian state. Can we 
deny that visitors to Moscow will be impressed by this display? Can 
we—confident in our knowledge of the good things our way of life 
brings to all our citizens—dare we fail to demonstrate to our visitors 
the progress that has made our free Nation great 

Here, then, is an area in which the Smithsonian can uniquely serve 
an outstanding national need. The museum we envision—from its 
foyer, where we propose to enshrine the original Star-Spangled 
Banner, through the whole sweep of its exhibit halls—is planned to 
instill in each citizen a deepened faith in our country’s destiny as 
champion of individual dignity and enterprise. Equally, it is con- 
seed to instill in each foreign visitor admiration and respect for 
our ever-expanding social and technological horizons. 

The Smithsonian Institution has been dedicated for well over a 
century to the increase and diffusion of knowledge. At no time could 
the Smithsonian more effectively serve the Nation in this respect than 
today, through our proposed Museum of History and Technology. 
Were we to start tomorrow, gentlemen, translating our concepts into 
steel and stone and exhibits, it would not be a moment too soon. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donprro. May I make a brief comment? It has been my 
privilege, Dr. Carmichael, to have gone through the Russian museum 
in the Kremlin, and the size of it and the arrangement of their 
exhibits makes ours here in the Nation’s Capital pale into insignifi- 
cance. 

Dr. Carmicnagt, I have not been there. I am very happy to know 
that. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Doctor, as usual, you have made a wonderful 
statement. 

Dr. Carmicnagyt. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Aucurncioss. I want the record to show that I have had con- 
versations with you about this. A year ago I think you did not like 
me very much because our committe did not take this matter up, 
although the bill had passed the Senate. I was supported in that, to 
a certain extent, by our then distinguished chairman. He is still 
distinguished even if he is not chairman any more, Mr. Dondero. 
The reason for that was this: At that time we were concerned a great 
deal about the so-called Webb & Knapp plan which affected the 
Snuthsonian Institution. It was pretty cee at that time, I think 
you will agree, as to Just what the Smithsonian would get out of the 
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development of southwest Washington. But that has been clarified 
considerably since that date, and 1, Mr. Chairman, am 1,000 percent 
fer the proposal in this bill. I think we should act promptly and 
start building tomorrow. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? I wonder 
if you would inform us what you mean by “that situation has been 
clarified.” Do you mean that the southwestern development by the 
group you referred to has dropped this particular section? What do 
you mean by that? 

Mr. Aucutncxoss. I will try to make it more clear for the gentle- 
man. 

A year ago the Zeckendorf plan was to develop Southwest Wash- 
ington and they did not know what kind of buildings would be 
planned, or what they would do for the benefit of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Since that time their plan has developed to remove most 
of the temporary buildings on the Mall and to incorporate them in 
the plan, and to provide such structures that the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution may wish for their expansion and for the exhibition of their 
priceless materials. 

Mr. Jones. And there is no conflict in interest as far as Webb & 
Knapp are concerned over the proposal of the Smithsonian Institution 
to proceed with their plans and construction as described in this bill. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. That is quite true. 

Mr. Jones. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McGrecor. If that plan g goes through, would this be necessary ¢ 

Mr. Avcuinctoss. Yes. This is an entirely different structure on a 
different part of the Mall housing different material. I think if I 
may say so—and you can correct me, Dr. Carmichael, if I am wrong— 
there is a great deal of material in the Smithsonian Institution which 
is not exhibited now. Some of your property is as far away as Chi- 
cago, as I understand it. That means they want this space which 
would be provided in the Zeckendorf plan up near where the present 
old building is, to house this material as well as the presently planned 
building. 

Mr. McGregor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Auchincloss, I might add that Mr. Bart Reynolds, 
the former Commissioner of Public Buildings, who now represents 
Webb & Knapp, informed me the other day that they had withdrawn 
any consideration of the Smithsonian Institution in any plans that 
they may have for the redevelopment of the section down here near 
the waterfront. They were heartily in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Donvrro. I would like the record to show that I am enthusi- 
astically for this proposal. If any one building in Washington is 
best known to the American people, it is the Smithsonian Institution. 
They all know about that one. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. George, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Grorer. Ihave no questions. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. Nicworson. I am in favor of this because I do not. believe there 
is anything in the world that means more to us than the history of our 
country. The Smithsonian Institution depicts it, I think, as well as 
anyone, 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I am in favor of it, but seeing the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee here, Mr. Cannon, I am just wonderin 
how they arrived at the $990,000 as required for planning. How much 
is the entire building going to cost? With the amount of planning 
being so much, I raise that question. Ff 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Carmichael, can you supply those figures to Mr. 
McGregor ? 

Dr. CarmicHak.. I have a breakdown here. 

Mr. Jones. I was going to follow up on the same point. 

Dr. CarmMicHaEL. We are informed that $15,000 will be required 
for soil tests and surveys. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I interrupt you there? Why cannot they use 
the soil-testing surveys that ee thade of adjacent buildings; for 
instance, the White House? I was on that Commission and we made 
soil tests and surveys. 

Mr. Jones. I may say to the gentleman from Ohio that soil are 
must be made in every section of Washington because for some build- 
ings there is a requirement for piling even on the higher elevations, 
and then on the lower elevation you might not need them, so for a 
building of this size it is going to be necessary to make those ex- 
plorations. 

Mr. McGrecor. I might say to my distinguished chairman that 
these buildings are less than a quarter of a mile apart, and you can 
go to the laboratory and get a testing of the soil. You would have 
to drill a testing hole, but $15,000 is a tremendous amount. I am not 
going to get into technicalities. What I was trying to get was your 
overall cost of the building because $990,000 is a ene cost for 
planning. I am for the proposition. 

Mr. Jones. Can you supply a breakdown of those figures? 

Dr. Carmicuasr.. I can supply the breakdown of the figures. 

Mr. Jones. I wonder if you would hold up on those questions. Mr. 
Cannon is here. Mr. Vorys is here. They are both regents and they 
have other meetings. We would like to accommodate them. 

Mr. McGrecor. I just thought that someone was going to make a 
motion to vote it out and I wanted to know. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Cannon, we are glad to have you here. Mr. Cannon 
has served as a regent for the Smithsonian Institution for a number 
of years. He has always taken a great interest in it, and we appreciate 
the time and the effort and the enthusiasm that you have shown with 
regard to this Institution. 


STATEMENT OF HON, CLARENCE CANNON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you in the committee in support of this bill, 
and I especially appreciate the very generous and favorable comments 
that have been made by members of the committee here following 
Dr. Carmichael’s explanation. 

Very briefly, if the chairman will permit, I would like to supplement 
the admirable statement made by Dr. Carmichael on three points. 

In the first place, European nations, and even Asiatic nations, have 
delighted to represent the American people as a money-grabbing peo- 
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ple who have no interest in any cultural or scientific development at 
all, but whose interest is confined strictly to the utilitarian. 

The Smithsonian Institution is one of the few activities of the 
Nation which disproves that point of view, and as Dr. Carmichael 
has so well said, we now have—although for centuries the British 
Museum was the greatest museum in the world—although we still lack 
certain original historical material, we now have in other respects the 
greatest museum material in the world, but not the facilities to 
display it. : t 

The second point that I would like to make is that the Smithsonian 
Institution has been starved. That is due to the fact that we have just 
come through two great wars. Every Government activity which 
came before the Committee on Appropriations always insisted that 
they were a part of the war program and the support of their activ- 
ities was support of the program for war and for peace. 

Well, of course, the Smithsonian Institution could not possibly show 
any connection with war, and could not demonstrate its position as a 
part of the war program. For that reason, through these entire two 
wars, we have never given the Smithsonian probably what we would 
have otherwise given it in time of peace. It fn been badly neglected. 

The third point is this: You gentlemen as you came in all noticed 
these great crowds of schoolchildren passing along in processions on 
the streets, coming into the office buildings, going through the Capitol. 
Today, as never before, they are doing that. And with a remarkable 
increase from year to year the schoolchildren of the Nation are com- 
ing to Washington. They are using the buses which collect them 
during the school year and bring them to and from the schools. They 
are bringing those children to Washington. It is one of the finest 
things in the world to commemorize these coming Americans with 
the Nation’s Capital and all things which represent the effectiveness 
and the glory of the American Government and the American way. 

When they come they want to see the Capitol, the White House, and 
they want to see the Smithsonian Institution. Invariably, as all of 
you know, the Smithsonian Institution is high on the list of your con- 
stituents who come here annually. 

Down there at the Institution, as Dr. Carmichael well said, and as 
all of you know from personal experience, we simply do not have the 
facilities. We cannot even house and keep out of the weather a vast 
quantity of material which is invaluable. We cannot display it. We 
cannot afford a facility for what I think is one of the most important 
things in the Capital today to impress, educate, and inspire the youth 
of America. . 

As a matter of fact, we have little option in the matter. We must 
provide for storage for all of this valuable data and we should at the 
same time also provide for its exhibition. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to speak. 
I am gratified to have had the opportunity to follow Dr. Carmichael 
and his excellent and adequate and admirable presentation. 

Mr. Jones. Before you leave I want to raise a question that you 
might comment on. 

The bill provides for an authorization for planning. Of course, 
this committee is anxious to do what Dr. Carmichael asks to take him 
out of the attic. Certainly we d not intend to plan for any second-rate 
building. 
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Mr. Cannon. This is a fundamental matter. ; 

Mr. Jones. The bill provides for an authorization for planning. 

What objection would the regents have, and Dr. Carmichael, if we 
do the whole job now in order to authorize the construction of the 
building and proceed with it rather than this dilatory method of 
proceeding ? 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, that is the most logical and natural 
course that could possibly be taken. I realize, as my friend at the 
other end of the table has said, Mr. McGregor, that this is a large sum 
for planning. We are planning a building which will last for all time 
to come. It should be almost as imperishable as the Pyramids. Once 
we start on it we must do it right. 

I would like to illustrate the point with respect to the White House 
and the Lincoln Memorial. We have just seen within our lifetime, 
within our service at the Capitol, these two great buildings, the Lincoln 
Memorial and the White House, which are just within a few hundred 
yards of each other, undergo extra work. When we built the Lincoln 
Memorial we thought it was a waste of money to put so much on plan- 
ning. The result was that the Lincoln Memorial was built and com- 
pleted. Then it began to settle and tilt and we had to dig down 
under it and take out the subsoil little by little. It was a very difficult 
engineering problem and a very costly one. We had to go down under 
the Lincoln Memorial and take out the subsoil and pump concrete 
in there which we had to do at the White House. 

The White House was inadequately provided for when originally 
built with substructure and foundation. At a tremendous cost both at 
the White House and the Lincoln Memorial, we had to pump concrete 
in, sometimes it seemed in teaspoonsful, whereas if we had planned it 
correctly in the beginning and had an adequate substructure and 
foundation, we would have saved a large amount of money and saved 
considerable wear and tear. 

I trust that while this amount seems to be a large amount merely 
for planning, in view of the nature and character and cost of the build- 
ing itself when completed, and in view of its importance and functions, 
we should make no mistake this time as we made with the White House 
and the Lincoln Memorial. 

Mr. Jones. After the planning money has been expended, it is neces- 
sary to come back and get a new authorization. Now. to avoid that 
delay that might come about, why not authorize the entire project now 
and provide for your planning so you will not have to come back for a 
new authorization ? 

Mr. Cannon. In other words, Mr. Chairman, why take two bites? 

Mr. McGreeor. Make this a contractual obligation. Why not make 
it three ways? 

Mr. Cannon. I think that you gentlemen will have no trouble in 
working this out. I see the attitude of the committee. I am glad 
to have this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would hke to have the pleasure of introducing 
my colleague and distinguished neighbor from our congressional dis- 
tricts in the great State of Ohio, John Vorys, a hard worker and very 
capable Congressman. 

Mr. Jones. We are delighted to have you this morning, Mr. Vorys. 
1 would like to express the same sentiment that was expressed pre- 
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viously about the services of Mr. Cannon, because I know that it does 
take an extraordinary amount of time and effort on your part as Rep- 
resentative of the Congress to participate in the affairs and decisions 
that go into the management of the Smithsonian Institution. 
We are glad to have you this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. VORYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to appear here before 
your committee and I am honored to be permitted to speak on behalf 
of the very important historic proposition now before you. 

I want to reinforce and corroborate everything that Dr. Car- 
michael and Mr. Cannon have said. 

I do not want to detain you by going over the same things that 
they have said, but I think that it might be interesting to remind 
you, and to have in the record, the nature of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. You will find it all on pages 512, 513, and 514 of the Con- 
gressional Directory, which pages I would like to have inserted in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, they will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
The Mall. Phone, NAtional 8-1810 





Secretary.—Leonard Carmichael, 4520 Hoban Road. 

Assistant Secretaries—John E. Graf, 2035 Parkside Drive; J. L. Keddy, 214 
Quaker Lane, Alexandria, Va. 

Administrative Assistant to the Secretary.—Louise M. Pearson, 626 North 
Ivy Street, Arlington, Va. 

Treasurer.—John D. Howard, 4109 Jefferson Street, Hyattsville, Md. 

Chief, Editorial and Publications Division—Paul H. Oehser, 3119 Eighth Street 
North Arlington, Va. 

Librarian.—Leila F. Clark, 1818 Wyoming Avenue. 

Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds.—L. L. Oliver, 1945 T Place SB. 

Chief, Personnel Division—J. B. Newman, 9806 Dilston Road, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Chief, Accounting Division.—Thomas F. Clark, 2000 Taylor Street NE. 

Chief, Supply Division—Anthony W. Wilding, 218 Madison Street. 

Chief, Photographie Laboratory. —F. B. Kestner, 335 Sixth Street SE. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States. 
Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the United States. 
Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United States. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General. 

Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster General. 

Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior. 

Kzra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. 

James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 


Chancellor.—Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United States. 

Members of the Board.—Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the United States; 
Clinton P. Anderson, Member of the Senate; Leverett Saltonstall, Member 
of the Senate; H. Alexander Smith, Member of the Senate; Clarence Cannon, 
Member of the House of Representatives; Overton Brooks, Member of the 
House of Representatives; John M. Vorys, Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Vannevar Bush, citizen of Washington, D. C.; Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, citizen of Missouri (St. Louis) ; Robert V. Fleming, citizen of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Jerome C. Hunsaker, citizen of Massachusetts (Cambridge) ; 
Owen J. Roberts, citizen of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) ; [1 vacancy]. 

Erecutive Committee.—Robert V. Fleming, Chairman; Vannevar Bush; Clarence 
Cannon. 


BRANCHES UNDER DIRECTION OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Director.—A. Remington Kellogg, 5305 28th Street. 

Head Curators.—Frank M. Setzler, 4849 Rodman Street; Waldo L. Schmitt, 
Highland Lane and Allegheny Avenue, Takoma Park, Md.; Jason R. Swallen, 
4511 Klingle Street; William F. Foshag, 5202 Westwood Drive; Frank A. 
Taylor, 6605 32d Street; Mendel L. Peterson (acting), 933 North Longfellow 
Street, Arlington, Va. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Director.—M. W. Stirling, 3311 Rowland Place. 
Associate Director—Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., 415 Bast Leland Street, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 
ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 


Director.—Loyal B. Aldrich, 1642 Jonquil Street. 

Chief, Division of Astrophysical Research.—[Vacant.] 

Chief, Division of Radiation and Organisms.—Robert B. Withrow, 6900 Glenbrook 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 


NATIONAL COLLECTION OF FINE ARTS 


Director —Thomas M. Beggs, Old Dominion Drive, McLean, Va. 


FREER GALLERY OF ART 


Director.—Archibald G. Wenley, 4348 Garfield Street. 
Assistant Director.—John A. Pope, 4632 Reservoir Road. 


NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Maj. Gen. George W. Mundy, representing the Chief of Staff, Department of the 
Air Force; Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek, representing the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Department of the Navy; Grover Loening, citizen member; William B. 
Stout, citizen member; Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Head Curator.—Paul E. Garber, 1144 44th Place SB. 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


Adams Mill Road. Phone, COlumbia 5—0743 


Director—William M. Mann, 2801 Adams Mill Road. 
issistant Director.—Ernest P. Walker, 3016 Tilden Street 
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CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 
Barro Colorado Island, Gatun Lake, Canal Zone 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution—Leonard Carmichael, 4520 Hoban Road. 
Resident Manager.—James Zetek, Canal Zone Biological Area, Drawer C. Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Chief—Dan G. Williams, 1901 Wyoming Avenue. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


[Under the direction of the Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Art] 
Constitution Avenue, between Fourth and Seventh Streets. Phone, REpublic 7-4215 


Board of Trustees.—EKarl Warren, Chief Justice of the United States, Chairman ; 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State; George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution ; 
Samuel H. Kress; Ferdinand Lammot Belin; Duncan Phillips; Chester Dale; 
Paul Mellon. 

President.—Samuel H. Kress, 1020 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Vice President.—Ferdinand Lammot Belin; 1623 28th Street. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Huntington Cairns, 2219 California Street. 


Director.—David E. Finley, 3318 O Street. 

Administrator.—Ernest R. Feidler, 1411 North Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 
General Counsel.—Huntington Cairns, 2219 California Street. 

Chief Curator.—John Walker, 2806 N Street. 

Assistant Director.—Macgill James, 3310 N Street. 

Mr. Vorys. This Institution was founded in 1848 as the result of 
the bequest of an Englishman who, I believe, had never been in the 
United States. It was for the diffusion of knowledge. He left 
$500,000 to the United States of America. Nothing like that had 
ever happened any place before. The Congress had a problem of how 
to handle it, so they created the Smithsonian Institution. 

First, there was the establishment. Those are the words from the 
statute. You will not find such words any place—the establishment, 
headed by the President, and then the Vice President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of Defense, the Attorney General, the Postmas- 
ter General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and then 
finally the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Then there is a Board of Management, or Board of Regents, as it 
is called. The chairman is entitled the Chancelor, who is the Chief 
Justice of the United States. The regents are the Vice President and 
six Members of the Congress: Senators Clinton P. Anderson, ” verett 
Saltonstall, and Alexander Smith; and from the House, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. Brooks, and myself. 

Then there are citizen representatives consisting of Vannevar Bush, 

Arthur H. Compton, Robert Fleming, Jerome C. Hunsaker, and for- 
mer Justice Owen J. Roberts. 

) That is the quaint but rather effective organization that is the man- 

agement of the Smithsonian Institution. 

: Under the Smithsonian Institution is the National Miwa: the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the Astrophysic al Observatory, the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, the Freer Gallery of Art, the Na- 
tional Air Museum, the National Zoological Park, the Canal Zone 
biological area, and the International E: xchange Service. You are 
familiar with many of those. 
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The art museums have rather splendid buildings, but the exhibits 
of our history and our technology are simply foully housed. I have 
not been to the Kremlin, but I have seen some of the museums in other 
countries. Even in Egypt they have museums that far surpass ours. 
There are many museums in the United States, and others in Wash- 
ington, that far surpass this broken-down old building where we have 
these priceless exhibits. 

This request comes from the Board of Regents. I have learned 
something about museum technique. A museum is like an iceberg; you 
see only a fraction of it. You have exhibits to bring the public in that 
they have heard about and want to see. Then you have educational 
exhibits which they might not have come to see, but once they are there 
to see the Lindbergh airplane, or the Betsy Ross flag, or the dresses 
of the Presidents’ wives, they then receive a tremendous education 
from the other exhibits provided there is room to place them properly 
and to label them. 

Then there is a third function which you do not see at all, and that 
is the storage of items, some of which will not be on exhibit, but which 
are of priceless value to scholars and students. 

These three functions must be performed constantly by any museum 
in order to carry on its work. These functions cannot be carried on 
in the present quarters, and the proposal here will make it possible 
for the United States to tell the public, both schoolchildren and the 
tourists, and also students and historians, of our priceless heritage. 

We have from the Smithsonian Institution their staff, those who can 
go more into the technical phases. 

The proposal is for planning, the planning of a museum, which is a 
mighty job in itself. You should plan it from the inside out. That 
requires considerable thought and expense; that is, to work up the 
inside plan as to where the exhibits will be put before you start with 
the walls and the foundation that is going to hold it up, and the roof 
that will cover it. 

That is the reason we should not be niggardly about the expenses 
for planning. 

The only consideration about authorizing the entire proposal at 
this time is that I do not think at this stage, knowing as little as we 
do of the final needs, that we ought to attempt to put a limitation on the 
amounts for construction. 

If the planning and construction could be authorized, it seems to 
me that would be most helpful. 

I want to thank the committee for permitting me to speak. I urge 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. McGrecor. He says that the planning and construction can be 
authorized. The bill takes care of the planning. 

Mr. Jones. That is the question that I raised a moment ago. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Vorys’ recommendation was that the planning 
and construction be authorized. 

Mr. Vorys. In response to the chairman’s suggestion, I say that I 
certainly would be pt to see both the planning and the construction 

authorized, but I do not think that it would be wise. 

Mr. Jones. After the planning is done, the report that we make to 
the Congress, you will have to accept because you will know the facts 
and the information upon which we would make further authoriza- 
tion, and so if we can trust you to the extent of making proper plan- 
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ning, I certainly think that you would have the good judgment to give 
us a good building as well. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. May I ask this question? Is it your proposal to 
give the Smithsonian Institution a blank check with which to go ahead 
and build ? 

Mr. Jones. No; I do not insist on giving them a blank check for the 
simple reason when the planning is finished some report will be made 
to the committee. 

Mr. Aucuinctioss. It is so provided in the bill. 

Mr. Jones. The bill provides just for the planning, which would 
mean we would have to give the authorization. This is taking it step 
by step legislatively, and it was my notion that we could conclude 
with the entire authorization. I am asking that as a question more 
than anything else. It would be my opinion that that would be a 
more suitable way to proceed. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am in a quandary on this planning estimate with 
regard to the dollars and cents. You know, you have a yardstick or a 
formula on how much you establish the planning, a certain percent 
of the construction cost. 

In a memorandum before us this organization—I am not criticiz- 
ing—asked for $1,090,000, but the clerk of our committee cut it down 
to $990,000 to comply with certain rules of the House. 

Now, if the clerk can cut it down $100,000, what was wrong with the 
original estimate? 

The memorandum further states that the Public Buildings Service 
recommended $20,000. They say that they believe they need $35,000 
to include consultants’ services and travel and committee expenses. If 
they are coming in with that kind of request, let us analyze how they 
arrived at this first request of $1,090,000, and thank goodness our 
clerk saved $100,000. He alone cut it down to $990,000. Let us have 
an explanation of these figures and see if they can be justified. 

Mr. Avcurncioss. That was in order to permit its consideration un- 
der the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all true, but there is $100,000. Let us get 
some yardstick as to how we are going to arrive at what the planning 
costs will be. I am not objecting to it, I am for it if it is correct and 
necessary. But if you go by the yardstick of 3 percent for planning, 
you are going to have a $30 million or $35 million building. Is that 
what you are going to need and want—a $35 million building? I have 
heard of no estimated costs. 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Dr. Keppy. We worked with the Public Buildings Service for 
about 2 years and they came up with an estimate of $34,500,000. Our 
original draft of legislation was passed by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and all of these agencies Dr. Carmichael mentioned approved that 
$34,500,000 estimate for the site, and the site to be on Constitution 
Avenue, the south side, between 12th and 14th Streets. 

When we came up before the House Public Works Committee last 
summer it was so close to the closing of the congressional session that 
we had to make compromises and the first one was, upon the advice 
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of the committee and staff members, that we should go for planning 
money rather than for the original authorization money. So we were 
perfectly willing to compromise and cut it back from a straight au- 
thorization of a total amount to just the planning of it. Then we ran 
into the further complication okie Congressman Auchincloss men- 
tioned; namely, we were up against a Rules Committee’s regulation 
for the control of the legislation in the House. We had to make a 
further compromise. In other words, we were trying to go along with 
the legislation to our best knowledge and belief, and we were very 
happy to do so. 

Mr. Vorys. Could I say a word? 

I think this previous history explains the basis for the present fig- 
ures. It was an attempt to have a bill go through by consent last year. 
However, the proposal which was originally made, and which has, 
I understand, been approved throughout, is for the authorization of 
$34,500,000 to do the whole thing, as you say, Mr. Chairman, in one 
continuous operation. That is the history of it. 

Mr. Jones. I do not want my suggestion to raise a tempest because 
these are matters that can be considered in executive session. Is 
there any other question, Mr. Vorys? 

Thank you. We appreciate your coming. Are there any other 
questions of Dr. Carmichael ? 

Our next witness is Mr. L. L. Hunter, supervising architect of the 
Public Buildings Service. 


STATEMENT OF L. L. HUNTER, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF THE 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have worked very 
closely with the Smithsonian Institution to arrive at space require- 
ments for this proposed building. Based on those space requirements 
and the site at 14th and Constitution we ares a very rough sketch 
upon which our estimate of $34,500,000 was based. 

I have no further statement to make. I will be glad to attempt to 
answer any questions that the committee wishes to ask. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. As of approximately what date was your esti- 
mate made? 

Mr. Hunrer. It is about a year old, sir—January 20, 1954. 

Mr. Avcutncxoss. Do you have any idea whether building costs 
have gone up, or remained stable, or gone down ? 

Mr. Hunrer. I would like for our chief estimator, Mr. C. G. Palmer, 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Aucuincvoss. I did not ask for a definite, detailed statement. 
I was just interested to know whether they have gone up a little bit, 
or down a little bit, or remained about the same. 

Mr. Patmer. They have gone up about 4 percent. 

Mr. Aucutnc toss. I recall when we built the District Court Build- 
ing there was an estimate made and we had to come back to Congress 
for more money to get that finished. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not recall that particular instance. 

Mr. Avcurncvioss. That is not germane. All that I wanted to get 
at was, could we have, if the chairman’s suggestion were carried out 
in this bill, a fairly reliable estimate as to how much the overall thing 
would be? 
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Mr. Hunter. I believe the estimate we have here is fairly reliable, 
considering the facts that we have to date, sir. I would lke, if the 
committee saw fit, to increase that estimate by 4 percent to take care 
of current-day prices. 

Mr. Aucutncioss. In a general way, have the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion authorities approved the plan? 

Mr. Hunter. Sir, the planning is very, very preliminary. It is 
nothing but a block plan that shows what size building we could get 
on the site and the number of floors that would be obtainable within 
the zoning limits. 

Mr. Aucutncuoss. So it is conceivable when you got the detailed 
plan your estimate might not be worth anything ! 

Mr. Hunter. We have been fairly phe in making estimates in the 
past, sir. 

Mr. Aucurnctoss. Pretty good ? 

Mr. Hunrver. I think they ought to be fairly accurate, sir. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I do not want to appear to be antagonistic. I 
like to be realistic. 

Mr, Hunter. I understand that and appreciate it. 

Mr. Aucuinctoss. I certainly want to see the project go through 
as promptly as possible. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I have no questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. This is about the percentage of estimated plan- 
ning that you have used on other buildings? 

Mr. Hunvrer. Yes. This is the percentage. We have a chart, a 
curve, of percentage of architect fees. 

Mr. McGrecor. This is the first time that I have heard of the 
$34,500,000, and that is the reason that I raised the question of how 
they arrived at the $1 million figure. I think that you are familiar 
with the fact we figure 2, 3, or 4 percent for planning, which is within 
reason ? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is the reason I wondered how they got the 
$1 million because I had not heard the figure of $34,500,000. 

Mr. Hunter. You have to have some basis to start with. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, other than to 
concur in the chairman’s statement. I think if we are going to 
authorize the planning there is no reason in the world why we cannot 
authorize planning and construction not to exceed a certain amount 
and then it is taken care of and this badly needed project can get 
started. It is going to take a lot of planning and careful study and 
cannot and should not be done hurriedly. 7 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Charles G. Palmer, the Chief of the Esti- 
mates Branch of the Public Buildings Service, General Services 
Administration. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES G. PALMER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES BRANCH, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. Parmer. Mr. Chairman, the estimate for this was made back 
in January of 1954 at $3414 million. That was based on the sketches 
Mr. Hunter mentioned and the space data submitted by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The estimate is realistic and contemplates a 
building of the type and quality that the Public Buildings Service, 
along with the Smithsonian people, would contemplate building. 

The estimate, having been as January 20, 1954, is approximately 
4 percent lower than we would make it today, and so it would come 
to about $36 million. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the present price would be about $36 
million ? 

Mr. Pater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What would be your estimate for the period of con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Pater. To build a building of this type would take at least 
30 months. 

Mr. Jones. Thirty months? 

Mr. Patmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions, Mr. McGregor ? 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. No. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. George? 

Mr. Grorcre. Has the Bureau of the Budget been consulted about 
this in any way by any group? 

Mr. Paumer. Since it has gone through the Smithsonian Institution, 
sir, I could not say. I have never been at the Bureau of the Budget 
on this. 

Dr. Carmicnart. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of the Budget has 
given its consent to our proposal as presented to you. 

Dr. Keppy. Also, Mr. Chairman, it cleared the original draft, which 
was $34.5 million. 

Mr. McGrecor. Was that this year? 

Dr. Keppy. Last summer. 

Dr. CarmicHarL. They concurred again this year. 

Dr. Keppy. They concurred again in the planning, because we sub- 
mitted it that way. 

Mr. Grorce. I think it is important to have in the record that it 
has cleared the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Jones. Dr. Carmichael, will you obtain a letter from the Bureau 
of the Budget directed to the chairman of the committee with regard 
to that ? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Patmer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. The next witness scheduled is Mr. William S. Cheatham, 
General Counsel for the National Capital Planning Commission. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Noten. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in place of Mr. 
Cheatham. 

Mr. Jones. Will you please give your name and title for the record ? 

Mr. Noten. John Nolen, Jr., Director, National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, under date of March 1 our Chairman, Harland Bar- 
tholomew, wrote to Mr. Buckley expressing the views of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, which were briefly in full support of 
this legislation. 

The location of the building as proposed in the bill has been on the 
plans of the Commission for more than two decades. There has never 
at any time been any question about the reservation of this site for 
a principal building for the Smithsonian Institution. 

I thought perhaps the committee might like to see the Commission’s 
basic plan for the Mall, on which is shown the principal existing build- 
ings and the proposed buildings [exhibiting drawing]. 

This is our official plan for the Mall. - It has special status through 
public legislation that Congress has passed back as far as 1929. The 
Capitol is here and the monument is here [indicating]. The National 
Gallery of Art is here [indicating]. This is the Museum of Natural 
History [indicating]. This is the old Smithsonian [indicating]. 
This is the Department of Agriculture, and the Botanical Gardens 
Conservatory [indicating]. These are the existing permanent build- 
ings now there, 

There are three main sites left. One is for the Museum of History 
and Technology, specified in this bill, between 12th and 14th Streets 
on Constitution Avenue. There is a site for the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art, the National Gallery of Art, between 4th and 7th Streets. And 
there is the site occupied by the present old, antiquated or temporary 
buildings, immediately south of the main original Smithsonian 
Building. 

I might say there is a matter of interest in connection with some of 
the testimony that has been submitted here this morning. I should 
like to quote from the 1901 report, which is a report on the improve- 
ment of the park system of the District of Columbia, made to the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia in 1901. There was 
a special commission set up at that time. This has been followed 
down through the years in its basic concepts. It is the plan on which 
the Mall commitments have been made in the past. 

There is one sentence which is perhaps of interest in connection with 
this legislation, appearing on page 44 of the report. After describing 
the general outlines of the Mall it says: 

Thus areas adjoining B Street north and south averaging more than 400 feet 

in width from the Capitol to the monument afford spacious sites for buildings 
devoted to scientific purposes and for the great museums. 
It always impressed me as being of considerable note that back as far 
as 1901 there was a desire to afford our great scientific institutions and 
museums sites on the Mall, than which there is nothing finer and more 
monumental in the entire Washington plan. 

I think that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Jones. Are there any questions? Thank you very much, Mr. 
Nolen. 

That concludes our list of witnesses. Are there any other witnesses ? 

There are some letters which, without objection, will be made a part 
of the record. 

We have a letter of December 29, 1954, addressed to the Honorable 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representatives, from 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 1954. 
Hon, JoserH W. MARTIN, IJr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatires, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: I have the honor to submit herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, three copies of a draft of proposed legislation entitled “An 
act to provide for the preparation of plans and specifications for a museum 
building for the Smithsonian Institution.” 

This legislative proposal is submitted in accordance with the administration’s 
1956 budget policy letter of July 22, 1954, in which it was stated: 

“Emphasis will be given to the development of plans for authorized high- 
priority projects to a stage where these projects could qualify for construction 
at a later time, consistent with then prevailing budgetary policy. This emphasis 
on survey and planning is in furtherance of a general policy of initiating con- 
struction of new projects only after adequate plans have been completed. There- 
fore, the planning program should be composed of carefully selected projects, the 
plans for which can be brought to early completion.” 

I am advised by the Director cf the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the presentation of the draft bill to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary. 


Mr. Jones. A letter dated April 4, 1955, directed to Mr. Charles A. 
Buckley, chairman of the Committee on Public Works, from Mr. 
Edmund F. Mansure, Administrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1955. 
Re H. R. 416 and H. R. 2114. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DrarR CONGRESSMAN BucKLEy: Further reference is made to your letter of 
February 17 requesting the views of this agency regarding H. R. 416 and H. R. 
2114, for the preparation of plans for construction of a Smithsonian Institution 
Museum in Washington, D. C. 

The bills direct the regents of the Smithsonian Institution to estimate the 
cost of a museum and to prepare plans and specifications therefor, the building 
to be located at Constitution Avenue and 12th Street NW. Preparation of the 
drawings and specifications would be under the supervision of the Administra- 
tor of General Services. The exact location of the building requires approval 
by the National Capital Planning Commission and the design by the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

The bills further authorize appropriation to the Smithsonian Institution of 
$990,000 for these purposes and direct the transfer of all but an incidental por- 
tion thereof to the General Services Administration for performance of the 
work. 

This agency is familiar with the needs of the Smithsonian Institution for a 
museum building. It has studied the problem presented by the bills and has 
collaborated with the Institution in the technicalities of their preparation. We 
believe that the bills are a suitable preparatory step toward ultimate construc- 
tion of a museum building. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the enact- 
ment of these measures with the understanding that no commitment can be 
made with respect te approval of an estimate of appropriation for construction 
on the buildin’ until such time as the budgetary situation has improved suffi- 
ciently to justify this action. 

Cordially yours, 
Epmunp F. Mansvure, Administrator. 


Mr. Jones. A letter dated March 7, 1955, to Mr. Charles A. Buckley, 
chairman of the Committee on Public Works, from David E. Finley, 
Chairman of the Commission on Fine Arts. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
March 7, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bucktey: Your letter of February 17, 1955, referred 
H. R. 416 and H. R. 2114, bills to provide for the preparation of plans and 
specifications for a museum building for the Smithsonian Institution, to the 
Commission for its views on the two bills. It is noted that the two bills are 
identical with S. 1071, 84th Congress, 8S. 3622, 88d Congress, and H. R. 9500, 
83d Congress which the Commission of Fine Arts considered and approved 
previously. 

The Commission understands that the building is intended for a museum of 
history and technology and will house the collections now in the existing Arts 
and Industries Building which has long been inadequate for the purpose. The 
Commission also understands that the proposed building will be placed in the Mall 
between 12th and 14th Streets, facing Constitution Avenue. 

The Commission is glad to approve H. R. 416 and H. R. 2114, and hopes that 
they will be enacted into law so that plans may go forward without delay for 
the eventual erection of a museum building for the Smithsonian Institution on 
the site indicated. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget by telephone that there is 
no objection to the enactment of H. R. 416 and H. R. 2114 with the understanding 
that no commitment can be made with respect to approval of an estimate of 
appropriation for construction of the building until such time as the budgetary 
situation has improved sufficiently to justify this action. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. FINtey, Chairman. 


Mr. Jones. A letter of March 1, 1955, addressed to Mr. Charles 
A. Buckley, chairman of the House Committee on Public Works, 
from Harland Bartholomew, chairman of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
March 1, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BucKLeEY: You have requested the views of the National Capital 
Planning Commission on H. R. 416 and H. R. 2114, 84th Congress Ist session, 
identical bills to provide for the preparation of plans and specifications for a 
museum building for the Smithsonian Institution. 

At its meeting of February 3—4, 1955, the Commission considered the bills which 
are identical to H. R. 9500 and S. 3622 of the 83d Congress on which the Com- 
mission reported favorably to the respective Committees on Public Works last 
June. In March of 1954 the Commission also reported favorably to the Bureau 
of the Budget upon a draft bill to authorize the construction of a building for 
the Smithsonian Institution and to authorize an appropriation therefor. 

The location of the building, as proposed in the bills, has been designated on 
the Commission’s comprehensive plan for use by the Smithsonian Institution for 
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this same purpose for a number of years. The Commission, of course, favors the 
enactment of one of the pending identical bills. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it has no objection 
to the submission of this report. 

In response to a request from Senator Dennis Chavez, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, for a report on S. 1071 (identical to H. R, 416 and 
H. R. 2114) the Commission in submitting a similar report. 

Sincerely, 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chairman, 


Mr. Jones. Without objection, a statement submitted by Repre- 
sentative Overton Brooks, Regent, Smithsonian Institution, will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE OVERTON BROOKS, REGENT, SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
rIon, IN Support or H. R. 416 anp H. R. 2114, To PROVIDE ror THE PREPARATION 
OF PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR A MUSEUM BUILDING FOR THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


Like every Member of Congress, I know the regard my constituents have for 
the Smithsonian Institution. Citizens everywhere have a great affection for the 
Smithsonian. For proof of this, you have only to look down the Mall and see the 
rows of buses in front of the Institution and the lines of tourists heading toward 
its doors. 

It is a fine lesson in Americanism for high-school students and all other citizens 
to be able to see the authentic inventions and mementos of our national heroes, 
patriots, and inventors. It will be an even greater lesson in Americanism when 
the Smithsonian has the space to tell the whole impressive story of our social and 
technical progress to the more than 3% million people who visit the Smithsonian 
each year. I know I have not been alone in wishing that these wonderful col- 
lections could be seen by all American people. 

I am happy to say that among the many fine features planned for this new 
Museum of History and Technology are facilities that will help the Smithsonian 
to cooperate with radio and television producers in bringing this story of Ameri- 
can progress to young and old alike, all over the Nation. 

I agree that the building of this new museum is a unique opportunity to tell 
the whole world the inspiring story of our country, and that now is the time to 
authorize the development of plans for this structure. 


Mr. Jones. Gentlemen, that concludes the hearings. I should like 
to ask Dr. Carmichael to stay for just a minute so that I may examine 
him on one point. 

Dr. CarmicHar.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. The committee is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:10 a. m., Friday, April 29, 1955, the hearings 
were concluded. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMMITTEE ON Pusiic Burprncs AND GROUNDS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. 0. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert E. Jones, Jr. (chair- 
man of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of the subcommittee meeting this morning is to hold 
hearings on H. R. 6472, introduced by Mr. Buckley, and similar bill 
H. R. 1760, introduced by Mr. Auchincloss. Both bills have as their 
objective the redevelopment of the southwest section of the city of 
Washington. 

(H. R. 6472 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 6472, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend further the Public Buildings Act of 1949 to promote the redevelopment 
of the southwestern portion of the District of Columbia 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Hounse of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Public Buildings Act of 1949, as 
amended, is further amended by redesignating section 412 as section 413 and 
by inserting a new section 412 reading as follows: 

“Sec. 412. (a) In exercising the authority contained in section 411 within the 
southwestern portion of the District of Columbia, the Administrator of General 
Services shall conform to the plan for redevelopment of that area pursuant to 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945. Purchase contract agree- 
ments for this area shall be for terms of not less than ten years nor more than 
thirty years. 

“(b) The Administrator of General Services is authorized to transfer lands 
of the United States under his control needed by the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency to said Agency within the southwestern portion 
of the District of Columbia, and in consideration therefor, to accept from said 
agency other lands and interests of equivalent value within the same area. 

“(c) Whenever the Administrator of General Services initially occupies a 
building in the southwestern portion of the District of Columbia pursuant to a 
purchase contract agreement, he shall thereupon cause to be demolished tempo- 
rary Government building space in the District of Columbia of equivalent 
occupancy. 

“(d) In exercising the authority contained in section 411 within the south- 
western portion of the District of Columbia, the Administrator of General 
Services is hereby authorized, pursuant to section 302 (c) (14) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, to negotiate 
purchase contracts, in accordance with title III of such act. In negotiating such 
contracts, the Administrator shall take all practicable steps to insure competition 
among prospective contractors. 
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“(e) The limitation of three years set forth in the second sentence of section 
411 (e) shall be read as five years with respect to purchase contracts for 
projects within the southwestern portion of the District of Columbia. 

“(f) In transmitting the prospectus required by section 411 with respect to 
any proposed purchase contract for a project within the southwestern portion 
of the District of Columbia, which shall be published in the Federal Register 
for a period of ten consecutive days from date of submission to the respective 
committees, the Administrator shall not be required to include the certificate 
referred to in subdivision (3) of section 411 (e).’’ 

Mr. Aucurnctoss. Mr. Chairman, for the record may I say that I 
endorse H. R. 6472, Mr. Buckley’s bill, which is identical, I believe, 
with the bill that passed the Senate. I cannot withdraw H. R. 1760, 
but [ do endorse Mr. Buckley’s bill and I would like to have that 
shown in the record. 

Mr. Jones. If it is agreeable with the subcommittee, we will confine 
our discussion to the bill H. R. 6472, which is similar to Senate bill 
1290. 

The House meets at 11 this morning. That was not anticipated 
when this meeting was scheduled. Therefore it is going to be neces- 
sary for us to move with all haste and dispatch if we are going to 
conclude the hearings in the scheduled time allotted to us. 

I might point out to the members of the committee that we have 
never had such a congested docket in this committee as we have at 
the present time. We have the roads bill, a further decision in the 
Niagara, and just about every conceivable type of bill that this com- 
mittee could ever entertain, pending before us now. I hope we can 
proceed with order and dispatch here. 

It has also been necessary for us to change the order of proceeding 
from the scheduled notice that was sent to you. The clerk has in- 
formed me that Mr. Max Elliott, General Counsel of the General 
Services Administration has to leave in order to try to locate the 
Fairfax Garage over in Fairfax County some place. Mr. Elliott, in 
order that you can get to the Fairfax Garage, wherever that might be, 
you are at liberty to leave at this moment. Since you are here in the 
city at all times we can hear from you at a later date, so you are at 
liberty to go. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not need to leave now, sir, except if the commit- 
tee is going to meet at the call of the House at 11 

Mr. Jones. You are going to try to find Fairfax Garage? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You had better start now then. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is only a few miles from the distillery, Mr. Chair- 
man, so I think I can find it. 

Mr. Jonrs. We will have as our first witness Mr. Zeckendorf, of 
Webb & Knapp, of New York, who has presented this proposal. 

Mr. Tasientiet we are delighted to have you this morning and 
have a fond recollection of the most impressive testimony that you 
have given to this committee on a prior occasion. If you will come 
forward and take the stand we will be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZECKENDORF, PRESIDENT, WEBB & 
KNAPP, INC., NEW YORK 


Mr. Zecxenvorr. Mr. Jones and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have a prepared statement which I should like to read. 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are here today 
in an attempt to advance a project which calls for the redevelopment 
of the southwest area of the city of Washington. The rebuilding of 
this slum area is significant for the country at large as well as for 
the Capital of the Nation. 

Bringing a new Southwest into the city of Washington would fulfill 
a dream long held by the citizens of the District. And it would per- 
mit the beginning of the tearing down of the temporary office build- 
ings on the Mall, long a blight in our Capital City. It also would 
demonstrate to all those around the country interested in urban de- 
velopment that a large number of agencies can work together to 
get a —— job done reasonably fast. ayy. 

The challenge for replanning and rebuilding the Southwest is 
unique. But the problem of sick and slum areas on the finest land 
is typical of cities—especially our older cities—and forms a pattern 
repeated from coast to coast. You can find “southwest” areas within 
the shadow of State capitols, city halls, and downtown districts in 
most cities and towns. 

If the various agencies of Federal and local government and pri- 
vate enterprise can work together to achieve a result here, then similar 
agencies and private enterprise elesewhere will find encouragement 
to attack slums in their own neighborhoods. 

The redeveloped Southwest will be built with private capital— 
with no tax subsidy or exemption requested. The residential area 
will be financed either conventionally or through the existing ma- 
chinery of the FHA or, in part, through both. 

Results would include: (1) A planned development with first and 
second commercial structures and residential units, with permanent 
solutions for traffic and parking problems. 

(2) Creation of Government buildings, thus permitting the dem- 
olition of many unsightly temporary buildings. 

(3) There would flow from the above: 

(a) Efficient office working conditions for thousands of Gov- 
ernment employees. 

(6) Residential areas within walking distance of Federal 
offices. 

(c) Efficient street and expressway connections over the long 
term and adequate parking. 

(d) Accommodation of the requirements of mass transit, in- 
cluding bus, trolley, and railroad commuting. 

(e) A plaza for cultural and entertainment facilities now 
lacking in Washington. 

In addition to wiping out acres of slums, a new Southwest will help 
preserve the city’s business and social life; provide attractive in-town 
housing; create additional tax revenue for the District; and bring 
to our Capital City the most significant and dollar-saving urban re- 
newal project over conceived in the country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Buckley, do you have any questions ? 

Chairman Bucktey. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Any questions, Mr. Auchincloss ? 

Mr. Avcuincioss. I would like to ask one question of Mr. Zecken- 


dorf. 
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In our general discussion about this project, Mr. Zeckendorf, I think 
you came up with what I believe to be a most unusual plan, which is 
touched on in your statement under subdivision (e), “A plaza for cul- 
tural and entertainment facilities now lacking in Washington.” 

Your suggestion, as I understand it, was that it might be an op- 
portunity to develop a center to show the history of the peaceful acts. 
There is many a battle monument around this town and all over the 
Nation, but not much attention has been paid to the development of 
the peaceful arts. It seems to me that is something that could be very 
well developed into a rich and significant thing. 

Do you wish to speak about that at all? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. I would like very much to, Mr. Auchincloss. The 
solution to that plaza falls into three rough categories. The finest 
effort in the display of the peaceful arts that we have is now under 
contemplation and, of course, already implemented by various phases 
and activities of the Smithsonian Institution. We are hopeful we will 
be able to provide them with space for a building that will so domon- 
strate it. That is phase 1. 

Phase 2 is in the arts—the theater art, and the musical art—where 
we hope to attract the sort of quality of theatrical exhibition that 
one associates with a great metropolis and, more particularly, the 
Capital of the greatest Nation in the world. We are somewhat out of 
balance on that in our Capital here. 

The third is the lighter side of life, which also is somewhat in our 
balance in our National Capital, in that when Mr. Jones comes from 
Bowling Green, Ky., or from Keokuk, Iowa, to visit this Capital, after 
he has seen the beautiful buildings and the monuments, and the his- 
toric points of interest, when the sun goes down, not being fortunate 
enough to have a social life or relationship in the Capital, he has very 
little to do with the hotel lobby that he happens to stop at. We would 
like to think in terms of dining and probably skating, and the sort of 
facilities that would give a balance to his daytime activities. We feel 
that that would make for a Capital of rounded attractiveness to the 
Nation. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Chairman Buckiey. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Buckley. 

Chairman Buckiey. Mr. Zeckendorf, have you any idea about how 
much private capital would be invested in this project ? 

Mr. ZeckenporF. The ultimate estimate we have—it is very difficult 
to make it very specific, Mr. Buckley, but if the plan should be car- 
ried all the way through as is contemplated, our estimate is in the 
vicinity of $500 million. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Zeckendorf, who will be the acquiring agency that 
will acquire this property ? 

Mr. Zeckxenporr. If 1 understand the procedure, Mr. Chairman, 
it is for the Redevelopment Planning Agency to take the property 
to be vested with the General Services Administration. I may be 
mistaken about that, and I would like to refer the question on that to 
Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds says that is correct. 

Mr. Jones. What percent of the total construction will be used for 
Federal office space? 
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Mr. Zeckenporr. We estimate that the outside ratio of federally 
occupied buildings—these will be in the general development—will 
be about 20 percent. 

Mr. Jones. About 20 percent of the total? 

Mr. Zecxenpborr. Of the total. 

Mr. Jones. Available to be used by Federal agencies? 

Mr. ZecKenDorF. I refer to total outlay of investment. Whether 
the relationship between area and investment is the exact same ratio, 
I would not know. 

Mr. Jonrs. The Federal property would be utilized on a lease- 
purchase arrangement 4 

Mr. Zeckenporr. That is the presently contemplated plan. 

Mr. Jones. What type of operation do you expect on the properties 
not occupied by Federal agencies? 

Mr. ZecKenporF. Housing mainly, and the incidental service build- 
ings that would attend such an improvement. 

Mr. Jones. That is commercial buildings? 

Mr. Zeckenpborr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And that would be on a leasehold arrangement? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. They would be owned privately and leased to 
operators. 

Mr. Jones. Would any portion of the property be available for sale 
after it is once constructed ? 

Mr. ZeckEenvorF. We have stated in the past that we have no par- 
ticular desire to do all of the developing in this property. 

Mr. Jones. Wil there be any assurance that the builders or pur- 
chasers of this property once it is constructed will conform to the gen- 
eral policy of the redevelopment of the section ¢ 

Mr. ZeckenpborF. Definitely. That will be the commitment. 

Mr. Jones. What safeguards would be placed on the use of the 
properties acquired pursuant to this act to see that they conform to 
the redevelopment intention of that section or area ¢ 

Mr. ZeckenporFr. A prearranged and mutually agreed to general 
plan which will have to have the approval in advance of the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the Fine Arts Commission, and 
will have to conform to the standards not only of those two bodies, 
but also the usual standards of institutional financiers. 

Mr. Jones. What do you expect will be the rate of interest that 
would have to be imposed under a lease-purchase arrangement for 
these buildings / 

Mr. Zeckenporr. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that can only be 
made specifically at the time that we borrow money, because the mar- 
ket varies, as you know; but it would be suse eptible to the prime rate 
relating to the highest credit there is in the country and, therefore, 
the lowest rate. 

Mr. Jones. What do you think you could acquire money for at the 
present time? 

Mr. Zeckenpvorr. At the present time I would think a long-term 
self-amortized 25-year loan against the credit we have here in the 
Federal Government would run in this market at 314 to 33% percent. 

Mr. Jones. During the construction period you hi ave a short-term 
borrowing ? 

Mr. ZECKENDORF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What would the short-term borrowing figure be? 
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Mr. ZeckenvorF. Probably three-fourths of a point above the long- 
term rate. Largely for the reason that there is a servicing aspect in 
supervision and a certain element of risk that does not take place 
once the building is completed and accepted by the Government. 

Mr. Jones. You ree have to make all of your borrowing then 
long-term ? 

Mr. Zecxenporr. It would be difficult to get-—perhaps so. But even 
if you make your long-term borrowing and short-term, which is the 
building construction funds, from the same source, you will have a 
little different rate during the construction period, usually. That is 
the matter of trade which is susceptible to change, depending on what 
institution you do business with. 

Mr. Jones. Prior to the construction of the buildings to be occupied 
by the Federal Government, will you negotiate firm contracts with the 
General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. Yes, it is our plan to make firm contracts. 

Mr. Jones. How much floor space will there be in the Federal 
buildings? 

Mr. ZecxenporF. The range is from about 1,250,000 to 2,250,000 
square feet. 

Mr. Jones. What do you estimate it will run at this time? 

Mr. Zeckenpborr. My own personal opinion is it will lie somewhere 
in between—about one and three-quarters million. 

Mr. Jones. What is the estimated cost of that type of construction 
per square foot? 

Mr. Zecxenvorr. The best figure we have been able to get on Gov- 
ernment standards for that type of construction in the present market 
is approximately $23 per square foot. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any further questions of Mr. Zeckendorf? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. May I ask another question ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucutncioss. Mr. Zeckendorf, it is contemplated in these 
buildings to provide adequate space for the expansion of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Zeckenporr. Yes. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Zeckendorf. 

Mr. Zeckenporr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Elliott is still with us. There are probably some 
technical questions that might come up. 

wg Elliott, we will hear from you before you go on your Easter 
egg hunt. 


STATEMENT OF MAX ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY FRED S. POOR- 
MAN, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


Mr. Extuorr. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Poorman, the Deputy Commissioner of Public Buildings, is here 
also. Due to the shortage of the committee’s time and our own time 
limitation, I shall be very brief. 

Referring to H. R. 6472, I wish to state at the outset that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration strongly endorses the principles em- 
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bodied in this legislation. We believe it is in the public interest to 
have this redevelopment of the southwest area. We believe that that 
redevelopment will be helped and the Government as a whole will be 
helped by locating public buildings 1 in that area. 

Mr. Jones. Will the General Services Administration acquire the 
land there ¢ 

Mr. Exusorr. Yes. We will acquire the land from the Land Re- 
development Agency. 

Mr. Jones. Explain the authority under which the Redevelopment 
Land Agency works. Under what authority in the law do they 
operate ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, I prefer that they spoke for themselves, 
but there is a statute at least which authorizes the Land Redevelop- 
ment Agency to redevelop selected areas in the District of Columbia 
in accordance with an overall redev elopment plan, and to acquire land 
in that area and then resell it either to other public bodies or private 
people. 

Mr. Jones. In this case it will be Zeckendorf ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No. As far as our buildings are concerned, the tech- 
nique would be that the Land Redevelopment Agency would transfer 
jJand to General Services Administration. Then we would proceed 
to develop a lease-purchase project which could be done in either one 
oftwo ways. Wecould in turn transfer the land—— 

Mr. Jones. Let us not talk about it. Let us talk about what you 
are going to do. 

Mr. Extiorr. Well, I am not sure on this matter which one of the 
two techniques we would use, but we would get the same result either 
way. 

Mr. Jonrs. When are you going to know ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think we are going to know when we actually de- 
velop our plan and see which is “to the better interests of the United 
States. But we get to the same end of the row. It is merely whether 
we go this way or ‘that w ay. 

Mr. Jones. But that is the thing we want to know. That is, what 
do you intend todo? You come up here proposing the enactment of 
this bill saying that the General Services Administration is going to 
perform certain functions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Right. 

Mr. Jones. We want you to be specific and tell the committee what 
policy the General Services Administration intends to follow in the 
redevelopment of this area. If those are questions you are not pre- 
pared to answer, we are going to defer them until you know what you 
intend to do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me answer it this way, Mr. Chairman. The 
method we will probably follow—I do not want to tie our hands on 
every little administrative detail that comes along in the course of the 
thing. 

Mr. Jones. This is rather unique. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And as far as I know, there has never been any great 
redevelopment proposal such as this. So we would like to m: ake sure 
which road we are going to travel. We are not going to start an ad- 
venture wi and when I say “we,” I mean I do not 
intend to pursue the matter unless I am reasonably sure as to what 
you intend to do. 
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Mr. Exxrorr. Let me explain then, that there are two alternate tech- 
niques, but we are only talking abut the technique we have considered 
in connection with the general lease-purchase omens either of 
which would be applicable here. They are briefly (1) in any event 
the land will be transferred to General Services Administration. 
Then we may retain the bare legal title to the land and have a lease- 
purchase project for the buildings, or we may transfer the land to 
the entrepreneur to have it as part of the lease-purchase project; but 
in either event at the expiration of the term the title will be auto- 
matically transferred back to the United States Government. The 
cleaner way to do it probably would be to transfer the land proper 
to the developer in order to make sure that the land as well as the 
building is included on the local tax rolls, and that is the method we 
would prefer. 

Mr. Jones. What procedure does the General Services Adminis- 
tration follow under the general legislation on lease-purchase that 
was passed by the Congress of the United States the year before last? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Generally we have no procedure actually followed 
yet, as you know, because we have not let contracts. But our plans 
are even if we are going to develop a lease-purchase project on land 
which is presently owned by the Government, to transfer title to that 
land to the successful bidder, who will then proceed to hold title for 
the expiration of the term, at which time it will be transferred back 
to the Government. 

The reason why that is the preferable method is because it insures 
that the land as well as the building will be on the local tax rolls. 
But it is possible because of a jurisdictional question that in some 
cases we may retain title to the land and have the lease-purchase 
project only on the building itself. That might be the situation in 
a rare case—which does not apply here in the Southwest—where the 
Government already has exclusive jurisdiction over a piece of land, 
and there will be too many complications in court to get that changed. 
But that would not apply to the Southwest. 

Mr. Jones. What is the attitude of the Fine Arts Commission and 
the Redevelopment Land Agency and the Capital Parks and Planning 
Commission with respect to divesting the Federal Government of the 
title to property now on the Mall? 

Mr. Exxrorr. I do not know what their attitude would be, but bear 
this in mind: We would be divesting ourselves only of the bare legal 
title. Under the terms of the lease-purchase agreement which would 
be presumably signed inudeeneenir with the transfer of title, at 
the end of that agreement title must vest in the United States. Under 
the statute there is no option. So that the United States at all times 
will have full, equitable title. 

Mr. Jones. What you are saying is, under either procedure the 
interests of the Federal Government will not be endangered ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is correct, sir. Under either procedure they 
will be fully protected, in my opinion. I might also say, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are also in favor of that portion of the bill which will require 
the removal of temporary buildings, and we think this is an excellent 
overall scheme which will provide new, permanent buildings for the 
Government, and provide for the overall development of the South- 
west, and also for the removal of the temporary buildings. 
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Mr. Jones. What is the present need for floor space by the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Exsiorr. Mr. Poorman, can you answer that question ? 

Mr. Poorman. We have 40,000 employees in temporary buildings. 
Probably on the order of 6 million square feet. I would not want to 
be held to that, but it is in that general order. 

Mr. Jones. You mean there is a need for 6 million additional 
square feet of floor space which you do not have at the present time, 
or in occupancy in temporary buildings ? 

Mr. Poorman. That is the approximate figure. 

Mr. Jones. That isall. Are there any questions? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to make two comments, if I may, and [ 
will be very brief. 

One, because there was considerable discussion in the Senate rela- 
tive to negotiation as against competition, I would like to say that 
the General Services Administration is thoroughly satisfied with the 
provisions on that already in H. R. 6472. 

Mr. Jones. What is the second section? 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is subparagraph (d). It starts on line 18 on page 
2 and continues on through line 2 of page 3. 

Mr. Jones. The Senate bill is identical to that language? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. 

The other point I should like to make is this: I sincerely hope that 
Mr. Zeckendorf is correct in his estimate. He was giving an estimate 
of what the interest rate would be today. I hope that that estimate 
will hold true for the future, but I do not want to make any hard and 
fast commitments to this committee that we are going to be able to 
get money at under 4 percent, because I personally have some skep- 
ticism as to whether we will be able to do it. We are going to try our 
best. I am not talking about merely this particular program, but I 
am talking about the overall program. 

We are setting up an Industry Advisory Committee of financial 
interests from all over the country to help us find the best ways of 
getting the cheapest. cost to the Government on interest. 

Mr. Jones. There is another factor involved there. It depends 
entirely on who is the successful contractor and how much equity 
‘apital the contractor can put in as far as the installation is concerned. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am not too sure it will, Mr. Chairman. I recognize 
that will be a factor, but bear in mind here that the real sec urity is 
the obligation of the United States to make these payments and the 
payments under the lease-purchase as contemplated by the act will be 
in an amount sufficient to pay interest and retire the principal over 
a period of years. So it ought to be shown, and I am sure whoever is 
financing it, whether it is a pension fund, or an insurance company, 
or one of the larger banks, will take care to see those payments accrue 
to them in payment of their obligation. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are you making any change in the existing law 
relative to negotiated or bid contracts ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are not making any, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I mean, if we pass this legis slation here are you mak- 
ing any change relative to contracts under the basic law ? 
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Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. What changes are you making? 

Mr. Exzzorr. The basic law ‘by a cross reference to section 302 of the 
Federal Property Act, requires generally that there be advertisement 
for competitive bids on a sealed-bid basis with certain limited excep- 
tions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Reserving the right to reject any or all bids. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. This act, the bill H. R. 6472, provides that 
the Administrator mi Ly negotiate under any circumstances, which 
would mean that he may dispense with advertising and sealed bids. 
However, it says in negotiating such contracts the Administrator shall 
take all practical steps to assure competition. 

Mr. McGreeor. As it applies only to this project, or are you making 
it broad covering? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. No, sir. As I understand it this bill applies only to 
the southwestern development. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then the basic law is still applicable to any other 
project as far as contracts are concerned ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is correct, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. But we are making some change or recognition of 
possible existing circumstances relative to this bill and location be- 
cause of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Exxrorr. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you think that is a good idea? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir; Ido. I think there are special circumstances 
here whereby it might be in the overall public interest to dispense with 
the wide advertising. I do not think we should dispense with com- 
petition and I do not understand that this bill says we should dispense 
with competition, but it may well be—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Under the old law you would still reserve the right 
to reject any and all bids? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. So does not that existing law reserving the right to 
reject all bids give you the authority that might be necessary to handle 
this particular problem / 

Mr. Exxiorr. It would not give us authority to, let us say, call 
in 2, or 3, or 4, or 5 people who are highly qualified here and take 
bids merely from that group. This bill w vould give us such authority ; 
and I conceive it might be very desirable because necessarily there is a 
connection between these buildings and the overall development. 

Mr. Avcutncross. Am I correct in saying it is the usual practice 
in developing many things in the District ‘of Columbia to make special 
legislation that might be an exception to the basic law? 

‘Mr. Extiorr. I believe that is correct, Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucurincioss. Conditions are peculiar in the District of Colum- 
bia and they are not applicable elsewhere. 

Mr. Extiorr. I believe that is correct, but I think Mr. Searles, who 
is here, can testify much better on that point than I. 

Mr. Jones. In what way does subsection (d) affect the amendment 
of the General Services Act of 1953, Public Law 519? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Under Public Law 519 we must generally have adver- 
tisement for sealed competitive bids with certain enumerated excep- 
tions, which are very few. Under subsection (d) here we may nego- 
tiate under ary circumstances. But as I read it, in giving us that 
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authority the Congress is enjoining us as far as possible to take all 
practical steps to get competition. So that I would say that while 
we clearly could dispense with advertisement we still have to see we 
get competition. 

Mr. Jones. Why do you change the period of years in subsection 
(e) from 3 to 5 years? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The reason for that is that the 5 years dates back— 
under 519 it was a 3-year limitation in which projects could be initiated 
over a year of that time, or nearly a year of that time. Let us put it 
this way: A year of that time will have elapsed, or nearly so, by the 
time this bill should become law. Because the provision of these 
public buildings in this area is such that they are not standing by 
themselves, but. they are tied in with this overall redevelopment which 
is still to some extent in a planning stage, very conceivably we would 
not be able to let all of these contracts within the 2 years remaining. 

For that reason we think it should be a longer time. 

Mr. Jones. Under Public Law 519 of the 83d Congress if a proposal 
of negotiated contracts was made by the General Services Administra- 
tion and then transmitted to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Director was of the opinion that the parties to the contract 
were not acceptable to him, would it be within his province to make 
comments and reject the proposal ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir, it would. He could refuse to approve it and 
under the law he must approve it. 

Mr. Jones. Prior to its being transmitted to the Commission ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. There are two “places where the Director approves. 
The first is where we get up the prospectus for the project; and those 
are the projects which we transmit to these committees. At that point 
no contractor has been selected. After that, and after the project has 
been approved by the committee then we proceed to take bids or nego- 
tiate and select the contractor. Then the Bureau comes in a second 
time for the approval of the particular contracts. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that arrangement has facilitated or re- 
duced the delays in lease-purchase agr eements? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Poorman, would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Poorman. I have been associated with the program for about 
5 months. I believe those delays are being minimized rather sub- 
stantially. As long as there are advertisements by agencies within 
the Government, of course, there is some delay. We do not believe 
as we go on that those will be too critical to us. 

Mr. Jones. If the General Services Administration makes a pro- 
posal to the Bureau of the Budget and the Bureau of the Budget finds 
it unacceptable, are you not precluded from stating your case to the 
Congress any further? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Is it not a little unusual situation that the Bureau of the 
Budget is given the extraordinary authority to preclude the Congress 
of the United States from considering a proposal on its merits ? 

Mr. Exsiorr. It is unusual. It was put in, as I am sure you and 
Mr. Auchincloss and Mr. McGregor will remember, last year on the 
floor of the Senate by the Senate. We had not asked for it. It was 
stimulated by a feeling on the part of some Senators they needed a 
number of additional “safeguards, and it was accepted by the con- 
ferees. We had not asked for it. 
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Mr. Jones. Would the General Services Administration take ex- 
ception if we were to adopt an amendment to this bill not requiring 
as a condition precedent the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
but leaving it as all other authorizations and appropriations are? 

Mr. Extuiorr. We would take no exception to that whatsoever. Of 
course, I cannot speak for the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Jones. If you could speak for the Bureau of the Budget, you 
would be the only man in Washington who could. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman yield? I think in all sincerity 
the statement made by my distinguished friend and chairman rela- 
tive to the Bureau of the Budget might be applicable to the Senate, 
too, because no one can tell what that disinguished body is going to 
do. If you want this law to be killed, just put that amendment on it 
and it will surely be lost. 

Mr. Jones. If I thought it would kill some of the operations of the 
Bureau of the Budget, I would certainly insist on it being in there. 
Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
it a lot. 

Mr. Jones. Is Mr. Spencer present this morning? Mr. Samuel 
Spencer, President of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. We are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL SPENCER, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Commissioner Spencer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this 
opportunity to appear before your committee. I know you are pressed 
for time and I will not be long. 

The Commissioners are very much in favor of this bill. We believe 
it will be of the greatest importance in enabling the development of 
the Southwest to go forward. We would like strongly to endorse it. 

I have here a letter which I will submit for the record which ex- 
presses our views on it. We feel that the technical aspects of this 
bill have been worked out now so that they are in satisfactory form. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, the letter will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

JuNE 14, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Buckiey: The Commissioners have for report H. R. 6472, to 
amend further the Public Buildings Act of 1949 to promote the redevelopment 
of the southwestern portion of the District of Columbia. 

This bill is similar in purpose to H. R. 4789 on which the Commissioners re- 
ported favorably on April 28, 1955, and is identical with S. 1290, as passed by 
the Senate. In their report on the latter bill the Commissioners recommended 
that the bill be amended so as to apply to a larger part of the southwestern 
portion of the District than was included in the bill as introduced, and also to 
provide that any buildings constructed under lease-purchase contracts be treated 
for tax purposes in the same manner as such buildings are treated under the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949, as amended by the Public Buildings Purchase Con- 
tract Act of 1954. 
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H. R. 6472 amends the Public Buildings Act of 1949, as amended, and accom- 
plishes the objectives of the amendments which we recommended in our report 
on H. R. 4789. The Commissioners therefore recommend favorable action on 
H. R. 6472. 

Time does not permit ascertainment of the views of the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the relationship of this report to the program of the President. 

Yours very sincerely, 
SAMUEL SPENCER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Commissioner Spencer. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Jones. Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Searles? Mr. Searles is the Executive Director and Secretary 
of the Redevelopment Land Agency. Good morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. SEARLES, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND 
SECRETARY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LAND REDEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE F. RISELING, GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


Mr. Seartes. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me our General Counsel, Mr. George Riseling, and if he 
may sit here with me it may help. I have a prepared statement that 
would take 5 or 6 minutes to read, or I can summarize it, as you 
prefer. 

Mr. Jones. If it will not inconvenience you, Mr. Searles, if you will 
summarize it and make a point of it, your statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Seaktes. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Searles is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN R. SEARLES, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY, DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


I am pleased and grateful to have the opportunity of testifying before your 
committee in favor of H. R. 6472. 

The Chairman of our Board of Directors, Mr. John A. Remon, has asked me 
to state that he is in accord with the testimony which I am about to present in 
behalf of our Agency. 

In my testimony I propose to give a brief summary of the redevelopment 
legislation which has been enacted by the Congress in the last 20 years for the 
District of Columbia and to relate this legislation to the bill now before you and 
to the national redevelopment program. 

The slum and blighted areas of Washington have long been epitomized by the 
dramatic and unique alley housing which exists in the Capital City. I have just 
finished rereading a book called Our Neglected Neighbors, by Weller, published in 
1909 and dealing with the shameful conditions of white and colored families liv- 
ing in alley houses. Mr. Weller concludes his story with recommendations for 
a program very similar to that which we have today. 

In June 1934 Congress passed the Alley Dwelling Act setting up the Alley Dwell- 
ing Authority with funds and powers to purchase alley dwellings, demolish them 
and put the cleared land to an appropriate new use. 

In 1937 the passage of the United States Housing Act established a national 
program of low-rent housing and slum clearance and gave new powers and func- 
tions to the Alley Dwelling Authority, changing its name to the National Capital 
Housing Authority, which it now bears. 

During the 1940’s, Congress gave earnest consideration to a more compre- 
hensive program for clearing slums and blight and rebuilding deteriorating see- 
tions of Washington and other cities of the Nation. A number of bills were dis- 
cussed. A notable one was introduced by Senator Thomas, another by Senator 
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Wagner. Senator Thomas had had the advice of Mr. Alfred Bettman, the great 
planner of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Bettman was also called in to assist in the 
preparation of a bill for the District of Columbia. 

Congress heeded Mr. Bettman’s recommendations and after extensive hearings, 
enacted the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, the law which is 
our basic enabling legislation. This law is a model of its kind and has set an 
example to State legislatures throughout the Nation. 

The District of Columbia Redevelopment Act establishes the Redevelopment 
Land Agency and gives it authority to acquire, by purchase, gift, or condemna- 
tion, land in slum areas and to make this land available for reuse in accordance 
with an adopted and approved redevelopment plan. As a condition precedent 
to the exercise of these drastic powers the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion must prepare a comprehensive plan for the entire city of Washington. The 
Commission must then adopt the boundaries of a redevelopment project area and 
an urban redevelopment plan for the area. 

The plan and boundaries must then be forwarded to the District of Columbia 
Commissioners. The Commissioners may, after a public hearing, approve the 
plan which is then certified by the Planning Commission to the Land Agency for 
execution. The law provides for consultation and advice between the Land 
Agency and Planning Commission during the entire planning process. 

The redevelopment plan itself may be prepared by the Land Agency, by the 
Planning Commission, by a private builder or some other agency. For the plan 
to be placed in effect, however, it must be adopted by the Planning Commission 
and approved by the Commissioners. The Redevelopment Act of 1945 author- 
ized a $20 million trust fund for initiating the redevelopment program in Wash- 
ington. These moneys have not yet been appropriated. 

In 1949 Congress enacted the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill as the Housing Act 
of 1949. This law contains a program of Federal loans and grants for local 
redevelopment projects throughout the country. The act also contains certain 
umendments to the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to permit 
Washington to participate along with other cities in the Federal aid program. 
We have been taking advantage of these provisions and the District of Columbia 
program thus far has been financed by funds made available under the 1949 
Housing Act. In 1950 and subsequently our agency has applied to the Housing 
Administrator for funds for planning Southwest Washington. A portion of the 
funds received have been transferred to the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission to finance its work in the redevelopment program. 

A final plan for Washington’s first pilot project, Southwest redevelopment 
project area B, was adopted and approved in December 1952. This is a 75-acre 
tract of intense slums in the northern part of Southwest Washington. Since 
1953 over 90 percent of the land in the area has been acquired and over 800 
families have moved to decent, safe, and sanitary quarters, most with the assist- 
ance of our own relocation staff. If we could climb to the Capitol dome we 
could see now the many acres formerly dilapidated and degraded now cleared 
and ready for rebuilding. It is expected that the steam shovels will move into 
this area this year. 

As project B got underway plans were developed for rebuilding the rest of 
the southwest area. Because of its strategic location between the Potomac River 
and the Capitol Building and the main Mall and because of the effort and talent 
which have gone into preparing a plan suitable for the National Capital South- 
west Washington has become perhaps the most famous redevelopment project 
in the entire country. Its success or failure may well prove whether or not a 
great democratic nation can find the time and resources to eradicate physical 
and social evils which exist in the centers of its great cities. To us who are 
working in the program there is not the slightest doubt but that our efforts will 
be successful. 

There have been three significant recent developments which support this 
confidence : 

First, the constitutionality of the Redevelopment Act of 1945 was challenged 
in the courts. Last November the United States Supreme Court, by a unanimous 
and sweeping decision, upheld the authority of the Congress to bestow urban 
redevelopment powers in the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
This decision is a tremendous affirmation of the District’s redevelopment 
program. 

Second, the Housing Act of 1954 enacted last year clarified and strengthened 
the powers of our Agency with respect to the preparation and execution of urban 
renewal plans, Urban renewal as defined in this law includes not only redevelop- 
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ment which we are undertaking in the Southwest, but also rehabilitation of some 
existing structures and conservation of neighborhoods which are just beginning 
to decay. 

The third event of significance is the submission last year of a proposal by Mr. 
William Zeckendorf, president of the firm of Webb & Knapp for the rebuilding of 
Southwest Washington. Mr. Zeckendorf made this proposal after careful studies 
of the possibilities of redevelopment and the opportunities for its success in 
several cities of the country. We are proud and pleased that he chose to try his 
hand in Washington, D. C. 

His original proposal was preliminary and schematic but set forth certain 
cardinal principles including a majestic esplanade entrance to the area at 10th 
Street, a cultural center, a model residential community, and a rebuilt waterfront 
area. It included his intention to establish a staff of experts in Washington to 
work with the public officials to achieve a plan which would be second to none 
for creating an outstanding area in the Capital of our Nation. 

After consideration of this proposal a memorandum of understanding, which 
is a statement of intentions rather than a contract, was executed by Mr. Zecken- 
dorf for Webb & Knapp and by Chairman John A. Remon for the Redevelopment 
Land Agency. Under this memorandum Mr. Zeckendorf agreed to direct his staff 
to work with local officials to achieve a plan which could receive general accept- 
ance. Our Agency agreed to cooperate in every way possible to make available 
certain technical and engineering studies to assist the plan, to convene key offi- 
cials and local agencies for discussions and conferences and not to negotiate for 
the disposition of land in the area covered by the memorandum for a period of 
1 year. The memorandum of understanding as recently amended runs until 
September of this year. In recent weeks particularly we feel that all concerned 
with this great project have reason to be pleased with the progress made. 

One key element in the evolving Southwest plan is the construction of Federal 
buildings along the 10th Street Mali or esplanade or elsewhere which will be the 
opening wedge in changing the character of the area. These public buildings can 
change the trend of development from decline to improvement. It is to assist 
in the provision of such buildings that H. R. 6472 was introduced. Such build- 
ings will need an appropriate setting in Washington and this setting can be 
created in conjunction with a redevelopment project. On the other hand the 
buildings themselves will do much to enhance the values in the rebuilt area and 
will thereby lower the public cost of redevelopment. 

A bill such as H. R. 6472 can, as has previous Federal legislation, set an example 
for State legislatures. Some of the great redevelopment projects in the country 
today are faced with similar problems. This is true in New York. It is true in 
Philadelphia and Detroit where public university buildings are setting the tone 
for redevelopment projects. In Nashville, Tenn., and St. Paul, Minn., an expan- 
sion of the capitol buildings themselves will influence and be part of the first 
redevelopment projects in those cities. 

In conclusion our Agency sincerely endorses H. R. 6472 and applauds your 
chairman and your committee for your recognition of the importance of urban 
redevelopment in the Nation’s Capital. We feel that the bill would make possible 
in a feasible and economic manner the replacement of blighting temporary office 
buildings with modern public buildings which will not only provide efficient office 
space, but also assist and be assisted by the redevelopment of a key section of our 
National Capital. 

Mr. Seartes. The Chairman of our Board of Directors, Mr. John 
Remon, is also Vice Chairman of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, and is there this morning. He asked me to state to you 
that he personally, and our Board of Directors, are very strongly 
in favor of H. R. 6472 

In my prepared testimony I describe some of the background of 
the Redevelopment Act of 1945 and would like to tell you how our 

Agency functions and what our program is at the present time. 

The Redevelopment Act of 1945 sets up the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency as a separate public corporation of 
perpetual duration with power to acquire land and carry out rede- 
velopment projects in the District of Columbia. For this power to 
become operative and for us to finance the projects and exercise the 
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power of eminent domain which may be necessary in assembling the 
large tracts of land, the Planning Commission must approve the 
boundaries of an area and also approve the plan for an area. 

‘Then this plan goes to the District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners who hold a public hearing on the plan. After that they may 
approve it or send it back to the ‘Planning Commission for modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Searles, how long does that operation take? If 
it is like the other hearings of the District Commission, such as the 
construction of the bridge, we will never get it. 

Mr. Seartes. That has happened successfully with one project, 
project area B, which was approved in December 1952. As of Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, that project started. That area is a 75-acre tract nearby 
here, and it is now cleared. We believe if the Planning Commission 
moves rapidly with the plans we have and with the large staff of 
planners which the firm of Webb & Knapp have here—and they 
seern to be working well together—that the plan for area C, which 
would include the land covered in this legislation now before us, could 
be approved by the Planning Commission at their October meeting. 
There are many things that could happen that could throw that off, 

Mr. Jones. At the October meeting ? 

Mr. Seartes. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Why are you having a meeting in October? All of 
them are here in Washington; are they not? 

Mr. Srartes. They are meeting today. 

Mr. Jonrs. At Cincinnati? 

Mr. Seartes. No. They are meeting here at the National Capital 
Planning Commission. No. They come from Cincinnati and St. 

Louis and other parts of the country. But that allows us the sum- 
mer to work out the underground utility system and work out 
throughway problems, and so forth, and get that land in final shape so 
that it can be adopted in the fall. 

If that is the case I believe funds could be set up under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949.and the project could be started early next year. I 
would like to mention 
Mr. Jones. I noticed in the paper the Foggy Bottom proposition. 
Tell us a little about that. 

Mr. Seartes. The Foggy Bottom area has a number of different 
projects which are moving forward. One of them, which is of great 
interest, is the one which is the former gas company site. A New York 
syndicate has had it under option to construct a hotel and other facil- 
ities on it. They have been working on the plans for that. As I un- 
derstood it they have not as yet exercised the option. I have not seen 
this morning’s article. 

Mr. Jones. Does that come under the jurisdiction of your Bureau? 
Mr. Seartes. No, sir. That land was all assembled by the gas com- 
pany. Itisa single piece and is bare land, and it is moving ahead. 

Mr. Jones. A gas company owns the property ? 

Mr. Sreartes. Yes, sir. They want to sell it, and it is just one piece 
of land. There isa piece to the north of about 20 acres, which a group 
of property owners came to us with and they asked that be an urban 
renewal project, and we proceed as such. We are working with the 


Planning Commission to work it out. It is also in the Foggy Bottom 
area. 
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Mr. Jones. Are there any questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Searles. 

Mr. Seartes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Jones. Your statement has been submitted for the record. 
Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. J. L. Esunas. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. ESUNAS, APPEARING AS A CITIZEN 


Mr. Esunas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to testify as an individual in 
favor of the Senate-approved legislation for the present new office 
buildings in the Southwest redevelopment area, so that there could be 
a well-balanced, integrated plan for the residential, cultural, and rec- 
reational aspects of that section, and so that that can be accomplished 
and Washington could acquire a status befitting a Nation’s Capital, 
and become the cultural center of these United States and of the world. 

May I digress at this time? I want to state that I am from the 
District of Columbia department of the American Legion war 
memorial committee. Last year the department, at a summer conven- 
tion, passed a resolution; whereby we endorsed the redevelopment of 
the Southwest area into a major residential, cultural, and recreational 
area of Washington. 

We went on to suggest to the redevelopment people and to the Webb 
& Knapp Co. that the proposed plan for the convention hall, museum 
building, and opera house be dedicated as a national memorial to our 
war dead. 

As a result of the suggestion I made to former Congressman Howe, 
a legislative bill was written up and circularized among various na- 
tional organization individuals. Asa result of that it was the consen- 
sus of the thinking that such a building should be erected. 

Therefore, when the new Congress came into session the legislation 
was already prepared and on that basis the bill was passed by the 
House. It was predicated on that. 

I did make one objection to the revised bill, in that it eliminated a 
member of a veterans’ organization being placed on the Commission. 
I spoke to the clerk of the House District Committee and asked that 
the veterans’ organization member be placed on that Commission 
to the end that the auditorium as has been proposed be dedicated to 
peace and to honoring all the war dead from the Revolutionary War 
up to the present time. 

Since the matter before this body does provide for a Federal office 
center in the rebuilt Southwest Washington there is no reason why the 
Central Intelligence Agency and other Government agencies housed in 
outmoded temporary buildings cannot be accommodated in the Gov- 
ernment center envisioned by the new Southwest. ‘That is, provided, 
of course, adequate parking facilities could be built adjacent to the 
bridge approaches and F Street Expressway. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to bring in one particular feature in regard 
to this redevelopment which brought about a controversy between our 


redevelopment people and the Zeckendorf firm in regard to the re- 
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development of the Southwest. That is the placement of the railroad 
underground. at 

In my letter of suggestion to the National Planning Commission, 
I have suggested that the railroad tracks be placed underground from 
14th Street as they come in along the axis of D Street, up to New 
Jersey Avenue where the railroad could be tied in going to Union 
Station. From there the freight line could be diverted along Canal 
Street on New Jersey Avenue, past the powerplant in connecting up 
the surface line on Virginia Avenue SE. 

Mr. Chairman, if you consider the amount of land that the elevated 
railroad bed takes up in the Southwest area and also the fact that it 
traverses the section diagonally, by having the railroad placed under- 
ground certainly the redevelopment people could more advantageously 
develop that section more economically and to the best advantage. 

Then too, the city could acquire additional land surface. I think in 
that way, by having the railroad placed underground it could be of 
advantage to the city. 

Worcester, Mass., has found it feasible and practical to put the rail- 
road underground in the center of its city, New York City 

Mr. Jones. Let me interrupt you. I certainly do not want to fore- 
close your opportunity to comment on the various proposals contained 
in the redevelopment prospectus. However, those matters which you 
are bringing up at the present time can be properly heard when the 
report is submitted to the Public Works Committee pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 519 of the 83d Congress, at which time we wil be glad to hear 
you on the various phases. But as you understand, the proposal we 
have before us is the authorization for the Government to set up, and 
I am sure there will be considerable changes from time to time in the 
proposal. 

We will be glad to hear you on those matters on which you are 
testifying at the present time, at the time the matter comes before the 
committee, because they are not properly before the committee now. 

However, you are for the general proposition of the redevelopment 
of the Southwest section of Washington, and the only objection you 
find is in regard to certain aspects of proposals which have been here- 
tofore submitted by Webb & Knapp? 

Mr. Asunas. That is correct. May I say this: I think this idea 
of having the railroad placed underground could be of advantage to 
Webb & Knapp because if we had a railroad center placed under 
L’Enfant Plaza we could develop the urban road system to the city 
and thereby tie in the Southwest area which would accommodate large 
crowds such as we have when we would have conventions in the audi- 
torium, and so forth. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to concur in the statement made by the chair- 
man. I think the witness should confine his remarks to the subject 
before us, and he could go into detail on the requirements at that date. 

Mr. Jones. When the prospectus is submitted to us. That is cor- 
rect. Thank you very much, sir. You have been a very fine witness 
and we are certainly glad to have you this morning. Now we have 
Dr. Danielian as our next witness. Doctor, we are glad to have you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. N. R. DANIELIAN, PRESIDENT, GREAT 
LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Danrettan. I have only one comment to make, Mr. Chairman. 
I appreciate the courtesy of your giving me a few minutes. 

ye you will recall, I had serious reservations to the previous drafts 
of this legislation. But the Senate committee and the Senate itself 
at the suggestions of the General Services Administration has im- 
proved the bill immeasurably. There were two points which con- 
cerned me at that time, and both of those points I am assured have 
been taken care of. Point No. 1 was the scope of the application of 
this legislation. - 

I have been interested in the general improvement of the appearance 
of the Capital. In that connection, it seems to me that Independence 
Avenue should be included in the scope of this legislation, as well as 
the rest of the Southwest south of the railroad. Now I am assured by 
Mr. Searles that Independence Avenue is included in their redevelop- 
ment program.’ That is referred to in section 412, in the first part of 
that section. 

The application of this bill encompasses the southwestern portion 
of the District of Columbia. 

However, the second part of it by reference to the development area 
approved by the District of Columbia Development Agency seemed 
to limit it in my mind. If there is any doubt in the minds of the 
committee that Independence Avenue, and particularly the south side 
of Independence A venue, which is after all the front door to the South- 
west district, is or is not included in this provision, I hope that the 
committee will consider clarifying that issue. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. DanreLian. With that one point I am heartily in favor of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

We have a quorum call. Wecan expect them for the rest of the day. 
There is no need in trying to come back. We have only one witness 
remaining and we will try to schedule it so as to hear you, Mr. 
Reynolds. 

For the record, I have the letter from Mr. W. Hiles Pardoe, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Bankers Association. Without ob- 
jection, that will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


DIstTrRIcT oF COLUMBIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1955. 
PusLic WorKS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I am transmitting herewith a copy of a resolution relative to the 
economic development of the District of Celumbia which was passed at the annual 
convention of the District of Columbia Bankers Association held at Hot Springs, 
Va., on June 11, 1955. 

On behalf of our association, I request that this resolution be given careful 
consideration by your committee. 

Yours very truly, 
W. Hires Parpor, President. 


Mr. Jones. The resolution will be made a part of the record at this 
point, without objection. 
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(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


Economic ProsLeMs 


Since the seat of the Federal Government was established, Washington’s popu- 
lation has steadily increased and will undoubtedly continue to grow. The unex- 
pandible 69-square-mile area of the District of Columbia, which now encompasses 
an estimated 840,000 residents, while some 975,000 persons reside in nearby 
Marviand and Virginia, forecasts that most future growth will be outside its 
boundaries. 

During the postwar peried there has been a marked movement of medium- and 
high-income families, from relatively high-density areas in the central city— 
and most business expansion has occurred outside the District of Columbia— 
and the United States Government has generally prohibited construction of new 
facilities in the central metropolitan area. All of these factors have caused some, 
and promise more, problems for the D'strict of Columbia. 

The members of the District of Columbia Bankers Association have played a 
constructive role in the development of this great community, both within and 
without the District of Columbia. This interest and activity must continue, since 
all the jurisdictions comprising Metropolitan Washington are interdependent 
for their progress and prosperity upon a sound economy throughout the area. 
Ilowever, since member institutions may not locate beyond the District’s bound- 
aries, the association does, and should, limit its community policy recommenda- 
tions to those primarily affecting the District of Columbia: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That (1) the United States Government be urged to authorize the 
construction of new Federal facilities within the District and specifically as a 
part of the Southwest redevelopment plan. 

(2) We recognize the economic development program of the Washington 
Board of Trade, which seeks to expand and diversify employment, as basically 
sound and essential activity, which promises significant community benefits. 

3) The Congress and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be urged 
to recognize the serious competitive position of District of Columbia business 
and to avoid the imposition of tax levies and rates—payroll costs, unnecessarily 
burdensome regulations, and conditions for doing business—which will dis- 
courage larger private payrolls within the District. 

(4) All necessary steps be undertaken to preserve the health of the central 
business district, including the encouragement of adequate off-street parking, 
better provisions for the movement of people and goods by private vehicles and 
by mass transportation, the appropriate development of Southwest Washing- 
ton. and the adoption of a sound and modern zoning code. 

(5) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia be requested to carefully 
review local government costs, to insure that every possible economy is being 
effected, and to endeavor to retard constantly increasing costs. 

(6) The Congress of the United States is not adequately discharging its 
financial responsibility to its Capital City and should take immediate steps to 
eorrect current inequities. 


Mr. Jones. Also, we have a letter directed to Mr. Buckley from 
Mr. Morris Kanfer, of the law firm of Murphy & Kanfer, setting 
forth the testimony that he heretofore presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Without objection, that will be made a 
part of the record also. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


LAW OFFICES 
Mourpuy & KANFER 


WaAsHINeTON, D. C., June 13, 1955. 
In re H. R. 6472, H. R. 1760. 


Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Congressman from New York, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar CONGRESSMAN BUCKLEY: I had the privilege of testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Buildings at a hearing held May 16, 1955, con- 
cerning the lease-purchase bill, S. 1290, relating principally to the proposed 
Southwest development. 
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I enclose herewith a copy of my statement and request that it be made a part 
of the record of the hearings on the companion bill in the House, which are to 
be held before you as chairman of the Public Works Committee. The statement 
also appears on page A&460 of the May 19 issue of the Congressional Record, 
where it was introduced as extension of remarks of Senator J. Glenn Beall, of 
Maryland. 

My opposition to the proposed granting of powers to the General Services 
Administration to negotiate for contstruction of public buildings in the South- 
west area is based principally on the fact that such powers were neither desired 
nor requested by the General Services Administration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Morkis KANFER. 


(The statement submitted by Mr. Kanfer to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Morris KANFER, WASHINGTON, D. C., IN Re LEASE-PURCHASE BILL 
S. 1290, at A HEARING BEFORE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


I desire to make certain observations on 8. 1290 relating to the proposed re- 
development of Southwest Washington. 

It would appear from newspaper reports and editorial comment that the 
so-called Zeckendorf plan for the redevelopment of Southwest Washington is 
not only desirable but has encountered no opposition from the Washington com- 
munity. Frankly, I believe that the Webb & Knapp organization has done such 
an excellent public-relations job identifying itself with slum clearance, a project 
which everyone favors in principle, that the citizens and property owners of 
Washington have been disarmed to a point where no one has appeared before 
this committee to analyze whether the Washington community can absorb the 
impact of a $500 million development in one small section of the city. 

I respectfully submit that there are three major objections to 8S. 1290 which 
should preclude its enactment. 

First, I agree with the statements expressed by Senator Case at the first 
hearing of the subcommittee on this bill whereby he questions the wisdom of 
congressional legislation to direct the General Services Administration to nego- 
tiate for the construction of office buildings in the southwest area with any one 
builder or under circumstances which would give any one builder a preference 
over other builders in the area. 

Secondly, Congress should not assume the role of planners and direct the 
location of Government office buildings in any particular area within the District 
of Columbia without regard to the impact such a concentration might have upon 
traffic and security measures with which the civil defense is primarily concerned. 

Third, this bill would, in effect, be a green light to proceed with the construc- 
tion of $500 million in buildings and improvements of which, according to Mr. 
Zeckendorf’s testimony, $100 million would represent Government buildings 
and $400 million private investment in housing and commercial facilities. 

Now, let us consider in inverse order, these three objections. With respect to 
the need for new Government buildings there can be no dispute. Approxi- 
mately 40,000 Government personnel are housed in temporary buildings which 
should have been demolished years ago. However, that does not necessarily mean 
that the new public buildings to house the present occupants of the temporary 
buildings should be concentrated in the southwest area. Such buildings as may 
be required should, in my opinion, be distributed throughout the District of 
Columbia or on the periphery of the city, wherever suitable locations may be 
selected with regard to the convenience and the residences of the Government 
personnel presently housed in the temporary buildings. 

It was my privilege to testify before the House and Senate Subcommittees 
on Public Buildings early in 1951 when the committee then had under con- 
sideration a bill authorizing the General Services Administration to construct 
Federal buildings outside of the District of Columbia, but in the vicinity thereof 
and accessible thereto. Mr. W. E. Reynolds, then Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, sponsored that bill and had he been successful there probably would be 
no basis for the so-called Zeckendorf plan to locate Government buildings in 
the southwest area today. Modesty prevents me from claiming that my testi- 
mony in opposition to that bill contributed to its defeat. However, the basis 
for my opposition at that time is equally applicable to my opposition today. 
At that time I stated, in effect, that new Government office buildings should 
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be constructed on the periphery of Washington wherever the terrain would 
permit the construction of self-contained bombproof shelters for the protection 
of the Government personnel in the event of need. The Civil Defense people 
and the National Security Resources Board, of which Senator Symington was 
the head at that time, had approved the principle of dispersal, decentralization, 
and underground protective space as the proper means of obtaining greater 
security for Government personnel and thus permitting the continuity of Govern- 
ment functions in the event of attack. 

Nothing has happened in the international situation to justify changing that 
basic policy at this time. I had offered to construct such a building with 
underground bomb shelters on my property on the east side of Connecticut 
Avenue near Albemarle Street, part of which site is presently occupied by the 
Brandywine Apartments. I suggested that the bill which Mr. Reynolds then 
sought should be amended to permit the General Services Administration to 
enter into a long-term lease which would facilitate obtaining the mortgage 
financing to construct such a building. 

Mr. Reynolds then opposed the construction of new office buildings within 
the District. On February 8, 1951, he testified before the Subcommittee on 
Public Works of the House (which was considering H. R. 1728) and stated as 
follows: 

“The buildings to be built from now on, with the possible exception of the 
completion of the State Department Building we will say, at 21st and Virginia, 
which is only now the head house, should be in the peripheral areas.” 

I recognize, of course, that Mr. Reynolds is no longer in Government service, 
but has appeared before this committee in his private capacity as a consultant 
to the Webb & Knapp organization in support of S. 1290 and in support of the 
so-called Zeckendorf plan for the redevelopment of the southwest area. 

It is proposed to construct housing, private office buildings, and commercial 
centers in the southwest area in the expectation that Government employees 
who would be working in the office buildings in that area would move to the 
new housing in the southwest area so that they might be able to walk to 
work. 

Has anyone submitted to this committee a survey to indicate where the 
present occupants of the temporary buildings reside? Is there any reason to 
believe that people who have established homes in the northwest and in the 
peripheral areas of the District would wish to uproot their families from 
neighbors and friends to fill the large number of dwellings in houses, garden- 
type and elevator-type apartments which Mr. Zeckendorf proposes to build in 
the southwest area? Has anyone submitted any statistics to show what impact 
such a large concentration of apartments and office buildings in the southwest 
area might have upon the existing and established residential and office areas 
throughout the city of Washington? It is common knowledge that vacancies 
in both office buildings and apartment houses now exist throughout the entire 
city and some of the real-estate owners and managers predict an unhealthy 
surplus of both as soon as those projects presently under construction are 
completed. 

Under those circumstances, would Mr. Zeckendorf consider it prudent for 
his firm to undertake large-scale office-building and apartment-house construction 
in the city of Washington with private finances, entirely apart from the pro- 
posed Government buildings in the southwest area? I have a very high regard 
for Mr. Zeckendorf’s business ingenuity and, therefore, conclude that he would 
not be willing to sponsor with private financing the construction of any such 
large-scale office-building and apartment-house venture as he proposes for the 
southwest area to be financed under Federal Housing guaranties, unless he also 
obtains the exclusive right to build Government projects. 

The second objection to the enactment of this bill is based primarily on the 
fact that Congress is too burdened with its normal tasks of running the Gov- 
ernment to undertake the study of city planning and it certainly should not 
enact any bill to direct the concentration of Government buildings in any one 
area without undertaking a comprehensive planning study. The National Plan- 
ning Commission had previously indicated its objection to a further concentra- 
tion of Government office buildings in an area where more than 15,000 Govern- 
ment employees presently work. The Civil Defense people have traditionally 
been opposed to concentration of Government buildings in the downtown area 
of Washington for civil-defense reasons, and the National Security Resources 
Board in 1951 approved the principle of dispersal, decentralization, and under- 


ground protective space as the proper means of obtaining greater security for 
Government personnel. 
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Although the Office of Defense Mobilization now appears to have no objection 
to the location of Government buildings in the southwest area, it specifically 
excluded, however, such Government facilities which are concerned with na- 
tional defense. 

In view of the foregoing, is it not obvious that this committee should hesitate 
to assume the responsibility for concentrating further Government office build- 
ings in the southwest area since that is a job which can best be performed by 
the National Capital Planning Commission in conjunction with the Regional 
Commission and the specific Government agencies concerned with the need for 
office space? 

The last objection relates to congressional policy, and I certainly shall not 
assume the role of an expert in that field. However, many people would agree 
with the views expressed by Senator Case of South Dakota questioning the 
advisability of enactment of legislation to direct a Government agency to nego- 
tiate with any 1 firm of builders or under circumstances where 1 firm might be 
given an advantage over other builders. It was our adherence to the com- 
petitive system of private industry that made our capitalistic system successful 
and our Nation strong. While there may be circumstances occasionally to 
justify the giving of a private contract, on a negotiated basis with. restrictive 
features to protect the Government’s interest, I respectfully submit that the 
construction of some office buildings is not such a circumstance. 

Finally, I wish to direct this committee’s attention to the fact that slum 
clearance and resettlement of the people presently living in dilapidated and 
uninhabitable homes should not be confused with the Zeckendorf redevelopment 
program. There is, in fact, nothing in common between the two projects. The 
builders or developers come in to purchase land which had been vacated by 
people forced out of the area—generally people of a low-income group bordering 
on poverty. The economic problems of these people are not solved by upgrad- 
ing the southwest area with luxury-type apartment houses and office buildings. 
To some extent their conditions are worsened in that they are uprooted from 
the community, such as it is, in which they live. I believe this committee might 
wish to consider the need for low cost or public housing to replace the inhabi- 
tants of so-called slums. It is not fair to identify the Zeckendorf plan with 
slum clearing, since that plan contributes nothing toward solving the problems 
of poverty, disease, and crime with which these people are afflicted. 

The southwest area should be developed on a much more modest scale than 
that visualized by the present plan, but public oflice buildings, if any, should 
be constructed by the General Services Administration under its present author- 
ity by contracting on the basis of public bids. Elevator type of luxury apart- 
ment houses should be entirely eliminated from the southwest areas as being 
unsuitable for such structures, unnecessary, and economicaily unsupportable 
at the present time in the Washington area. Some private residential housing, 
both single residences and garden type, might be advantageously considered, but 
the principal character of the development should be as a civic center consisting 
of a convention hall, stadium, opera house, parks, and recreational areas. It 
would be highly desirable to set aside approximately 100 acres for park lands 
to replace an equal number of acres of other park lands which eventually must 
be taken for construction of a parkway through Rock Creek Park to facilitate 
the movement of normal traffic from downtown Washington into Maryland as 
well as evacuation in the event of need. 

In closing, I wish to thank Senator Symington and the other members of this 


committee for the opportunity of presenting my views, with the hope that I have 
been helpful. 





Mr. Avcuincvoss. Mr. Chairman, do you think it would be possible 
for us to meet this afternoon during general debate ? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir, it surely will not. It would be impossible, Mr. 
Auchincloss. ; 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I know what you mean. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to come back or insert your statement 
in the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF W. E. REYNOLDS, CONSULTANT, WEBB & KNAPP, 
INC., NEW YORK 


Mr. Reynoups. Mr. Chairman, I think most of the points could be 

submitted because they have been covered in the previous discussion. 

If 1 filed my statement for the record it will complete the hearings. 
Mr. Jones. Fine. Without objection, your statement will be made 

a part of the record at this point, Mr. Reynolds. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Reynolds is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. E. REYNOLDS, CONSULTANT, Wess & KNapp, INC., NEw YORK, 
BEFORE THE HovusE PUBLIC WORKS SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you have before you a map 
which shows the downtown area of Washington. We have shown in purple the 
temporary buildings in this area. You will note that there is a heavy concen- 
tration of these between the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial 
and flanking the Reflecting Pool. 

The Southwest redevelopment area is outlined in orange. This area is gen- 
erally bounded on the north by Independence Avenue, on the east by South 
Capitol Street, on the south and southwest by Maine Avenue and P Street and 
on the west by 11th and 12th. The total area is approximately 548 acres, of 
which approximately 419 acres are on the Webb & Knapp redevelopment plan. 
The remaining 129 acres includes project area B—demolition of which has 
started—and public housing. This total area is strategically located with 
respect to the Capitol, the Mall, the Washington Channel and East Potomac 
Park Regardiess of these advantages, it contains slums and blighted areas. 
The present tax return from the area is only $451,000. When redeveloped and 
reoccupied, the estimated tax return to the city from the total area is 
83,450,000. 

We may ask why a situation like this could arise. I think it well to discuss 
the question for a moment. In March 1944, based upon research of the then 
Public Buildings Administration, I testified before this committee as follows: 

“Today urban blight and slums, next to the war, constitute the greatest social 
and economic problem which confronts the American people. There is grave 
danger that devastating blight may envelop entire urban areas * * * unless this 
tendency is checked, entire urban areas may soon disintegrate to such an extent 
that the resulting inferior environment will cause either serious social disin- 
tegration or force the scrapping of billions of dollars’ worth of urban property 
values, or both. * * * Enormous investments in central business districts are 
being jeopardized ; tax revenue sources of the central cities are drying up, while 
municipal costs continue to mount higher and higher; unwholesome conditions 
in slum and blighted areas are not only growing worse but these areas are 
spreading; and of equal importance is the fact that, due to lack of planning 
and control, new blighted areas are being created in outlying areas. * * * 

“As blight develops and spreads, the urban population moves on to the next 
pasture—the people are now virtually climbing over themselves in their attempt 
to live at the mythical edge of the city. Naturally, they cannot take with them 
sewers, waterworks, schools, libraries, fire and police stations, pavements, and 
the whole gamut of public works and facilities, not to mention homes and other 
private buildings. All these are left behind and have to be duplicated, at enor- 
mous expense, in the outlying areas.” 

To show that these conditions are continuing, I should like to quote from a 
statement made by Mr. Thomas J. Groom, president of the Bank of Commerce 
of Washington at the District of Columbia.Bankers Association meeting in 
Hot Springs, June 11. 

“During the postwar period, there has been a marked movement of medium- 
and high-income families from relatively high density areas in the central city. 
Most business expansion has occurred outside the District, and the United 
States Government has generally prohibited construction of new facilities in 
the central metropolitan area. 

“All of these factors have caused some, and promise more, problems for the 
District of Columbia.” 

The proposed improvements in the southwest redevelopment area are necessary 
for the future of the District of Columbia. 
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The District of Columbia is unique in that its boundaries are fixed. Around 
it and as a part of the metropolitan area, the population is rapidly increasing. 
It is interesting to note the population changes in the District of Columbia and 
surrounding areas in the last 50 years. These are as follows: 





Washington and metro- 
District of Columbia politan area less Dis- 
trict of Columbia ! 


Year 
Percent Percent 

> . > , 

Population increase Population cinta 
ee soon ‘ heociitendtaidl 278, 718 99, 887 
1910 wa an | 331, 069 19 | 114, 332 14 
D> teamokundearns . | 437, 571 32 134, 311 17 
IGOR Sle ccadc sted J: ; 486, 869 | 11 | 185, 329 38 
1940__ scales salad | 663, 091 | 36 | 304, 804 65 
1950_ - - 792, 234 20 | 660, 115 118 


1 Alexandria and 4 counties, 


The above table is sufficiently arresting to justify careful analysis. It is 
a pattern similar to that of most cities in America. Due to the automobile 
and other factors, they are expanding like popcorn dropped into a skillet. And 
the cores of our cities are decaying and becoming social and economic drains 
upon the whole population. Only within the last few years has there been 
a concentrated effort to reverse this cancerous situation. 

An important part of the proposed legislation would require the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to demolish temporary Government buildings whose 
occupancy is equal to areas constructed in the redevelopment zone. This pro- 
vision, with the permission of the committee, I will discuss in more detail. 

The following tabulation of Federal personnel issued by GSA December 31, 
1954, is pertinent copy: 








Type of buildings: Personnel 
SO permanent buildings________- Nh nica A ecshicesceneeeanaslacmaieces 126, 871 

35 World War ti teniporary buildings... _._.___._. .__...._.._... 22, 823 

4 worm war . compere Tae ee... 16, 506 

25 G@camieee for Wass PORE... eee 3, 938 

ge en ne See acct a eee 
ren is atancahbgaheneiitiniemeninn eee ee 7,924 

SI es ash colin se elas chdtagninesbcnah tated __. 178, 062 


NoTe.—Night personnel and custodial included in above figures. Certain restricted 
employees are not tabulated. 


The above tabulation shows 39,329 persons, including custodial, in temporary 
buildings, some of whom are outside the area shown on the map. There are, 
however, well in excess of 20,000 persons in temporary buildings in the area 
between the Lincoln Memorial and the building along 17th Street. Since these 
buildings are between the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial 
and flank the Reflecting Pool, they long have been considered as the first which 
should be removed. 

To argue for the removal of the temporary buildings is repetitious. They 
long have been condemned. The late President Roosevelt one time asked me to 
remove the Navy and Munitions Buildings (they house 14,153), expressing the 
view that it was a great mistake of his as Assistant Secretary of the Navy dur- 
ing World War I to build them in the location he approved. He also asked 
that we build the temporary buildings in World War II in such manner that 
they would fall down in 5 years, but they, for the most part, are remaining— 
why? 

I can probably provide one answer to that question, since I was Commissioner 
of Public Buildings for many years prior to July 1954. This country came out 
of the war finding a great demand for materials and labor for the expansion of 
business, the construction of homes, the building of schools, hospitals, ete. The 
view was widely held that it was not the time for Government construction 
except that which was reasonably mandatory. I held that view. It appears 
now, however, that the time is appropriate for the Government to undertake spe- 
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cialized projects which are in the public interest. It is suggested that a start 
on the removal of the temporary buildings is one of these. 

In closing, I would again like to refer to the overall problems existing in the 
District of Columbia. The table previously presented shows, starting with 
1930, greater percentage increase in the population outside the District of Co- 
lumbia than in the District itself. It would seem, therefore, that the District 
faces these basic facts: 

1. The population of the city of Washington will probably never exceed 
1 million people. 

2. Costs of city government continue to rise. 

3. The availability of vacant land for development is becoming less and 
less. 


4. Heavy industry within the District of Columbia is hardly possible or 
desirable. 

5. The economic status is almost wholly dependent on Government workers. 

6. Washington suffers with slum and blight areas. 

The proper development of these downtown areas, if made sufficiently attrac- 
tive, would make it possible for a great number of people to walk to work. This 
retains buying power within the District of Columbia and helps remove some of 
the congestion on the streets and highways. It, therefore, seems imperative 
that every effort be directed to redevelopment of the sick areas of Washington; 
reverse the trend of decentralization by making the core of the city attractive; 
increase the tax base through rehabilitation and thereby make Washington an 
ideal city as contemplated by the Founding Fathers. 


Mr. Jones. The committee will be adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 8, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Bur_piInGs AND GROUNDS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 11 a. m. in room 1435, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Robert E. Jones, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order. 

We have this morning for consideration hearings on H. R. 4841, a 
bill to authorize the Administrator of General Services to dispose of 
certain real property in the District of Columbia. 

There has been a great deal of interest in this bill, and Mr. Machro- 
wicz, of Michigan, is quite interested in it and has spoken to me on 
several occasions. 

At this point in the record we shall insert a copy of the bill. 


(The bill H. R. 4841 is as follows:) 


[H. R. 4841, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Administrator of General Services to dispose of certain real 
property in the District of Columbia 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Administrator of General Services 
is hereby authorized to dispose of the Civil Service Commission Building, form- 
erly known as the Patent Office Building, and the site thereof located between 
Seventh and Ninth Streets and between F and G Streets Northwest, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in such manner, for such purposes, and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Administrator deems proper, and to execute such documents 
for the transfer of title in said property and take such other action as he deems 
necessary or proper to dispose of such property pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. It is the intent of the Congress in enacting this legislation to make 
available a site in the principal business section of the District of Columba for 
the erection by private enterprise of a building to be used for the parking of 
motor vehicles off the street for the convenience of the business community and 
its patrons and customers. The Administrator is authorized to impose such 
restrictions in connection with the disposal of the property above described as 
will assure the use of the property for such purposes for a reasonable period 
of time. 

Sec. 3. Such disposal may be effected, by sale or exchange, for cash or other 
real property. Any property received in exchange may be used in lieu of the 
building disposed of or as the site for the construction of a building to be so 
used. Any monetary proceeds of such sale or exchange are hereby appropriated, 
and appropriation of such additional sums as may be necessary is hereby author- 
ized, for the acquisition of a building or a site for a building, to replace the 
building as disposed of, and for the repair, alteration, or improvement of any 
building, or the construction of a new building, on any site presently owned 
or hereafter acquired by the United States, to replace the building so disposed 
of. Ifthe Administrator determines it to be necessary in the interest of economy 
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or efficiency, such disposal may be effected on terms providing that possession 
of the property disposed of shall not be surrendered by the United States until 
the actual or expected date of occupancy of the building acquired or constructed 
to replace the building disposed of. 

Sec. 4. Such disposal may be effected without regard to any provision of exist- 
ing law for advertising if the Administrator shall determine that disposal 
in such manner will better protect the public interest and better accomplish the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 5. No proposed agreement with respect to the disposal of property herein 
authorized shall be executed unless it has been submitted, thirty days prior to 
its effective date, to the President of the Senate and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for appropriate reference to committees. 


Mr. Jones. The delay in holding this hearing has been due to the 
fact that we have had a rather congested docket, and we are just now 
able to get to it. 

In addition to that, Mr. Morrison, of Louisiana, and Mr. McMillan, 
of nee Carolina, have also demonstrated their interest in this pro- 
posal. 

The bill is offered by Mr. Morrison, and he is here this morning. 
We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Morrison, and you can pro- 
ceed to state the case. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. MORRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ have here a copy of a statement which was given out by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Mr. Chairman, which is brief, and which 
I would like to read as a part of my testimony. 

It says the following: 


The cost of modernizing the old Civil Service Commission Building at Ninth 
and F Streets NW., would be $3,340,000, the General Services Administration 
said yesterday. 

A new building would cost about $4,250,000, it said. 

Legislation is pending in Congress which would authorize GSA to dispose 
of this building, formerly the old Patent Office, one of Washington’s landmarks. 
Some officials want the old structure torn down and new stores and a parking 
garage erected. But other stoutly maintain the venerable building should remain 
as a historic and architectural creation. 

Officials pointed out the appraised value of the building and the land is $4.5 
million, from which $150,000 would have to be deducted if it were torn down. 
This leaves a net appraised value of $4,350,000. 

GSA gave this breakdown of items needed to put the old building in an 
efficient, up-to-date condition: Lighting and electrical system, $280,000; heat- 
ing and plumbing system, $360,000; structural repairs and improvements, $480,- 
000: conversion of existing elevator equipment and installing two additional 
elevators, $120,000; adequate cafeteria, $150,000; repairing, cleaning, calking 
and waterproofing exterior stonework, $575,000, and air-conditioning equipment, 
$1,375,000. 

But even after this renovation, GSA reported the building still would remain 
an old one, and only moderately would its use be improved. Further, it said, 
realinement of F Street from Seventh to Ninth Streets NW., would cost around 
$750,000 for exterior building changes, in addition to repair and renovation work. 
From the standpoint of usable space, the Civil Service Commission Building 
is inefficient, GSA contended. It pointed out that the annual cost per occupant— 
and there are nearly 1,000 Federal employees there—is $247. The average for a 
number of other buildings is $155. 

If Federal workers now housed in the Civil Service Building were in a build- 
ing as economical to operate as the General Accounting Office Building, Fifth and 
G Streets NW., the Government would save $97,000 annually. There the annual 
cost per occupant is only $137. 
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Mr. Jones. The people who will be dispossessed of that building, 
will they be able to get the same quarters if the General Services gets 
the building which you refer to there? ; 

Mr. Morrison. Well, that would be up to the Administration. I 
understand that the Administration has given the Civil Service Com- 
mission a top priority on new quarters. In other words, as I under- 
stand it, that particular agency has first choice on any available new 
quarters, or suitable quarters, and from a practical standpoint, the 
money which you would receive for this property and this building 
would practically pay for a brandnew building, but one which would 
be modern in every respect. 

It would save approximately $97,000 a year in maintenance costs 
alone. 

Now, another thing which I would like to bring out before this com- 
mittee is this: The land which is not used, that is, the courtyards and 
the other vacant property around there, is almost twice as much as 
the building covers. In other words, I think there is something like 
130,000 square feet of open space there which is not used at all. In 
other words, that just forms a court, and the area where there are no 
buildings, and where the property is entirely vacant. 

Actually, only about 50 to 60 percent of the total area there is 
utilized with this building, which is antiquated. 

I would like to also bring out the fact that this bill has the endorse- 
ment of the Board of Trade, the Merchants & Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the three District Commissioners of the General Services 
Administration, and I understand that the Civil Service Commission, 
when they were asked to make a report, gave no comment. 

The General Services Administration last year felt, I think, that 
the lease-purchase bill would enable them to dispose of this building 
for a new Federal building, but evidently it did not, and they say they 
cannot under that particular law dispose of this building, and that 
they need this legislation. 

I would like to say at the outset that if this property is sold, and 
this building is torn down, any arrangement that is made or any trans- 
action which is made will have to be reviewed by the proper commit- 
tees both in the House of Representatives and in the Senate. 

I would like to further state that this is permissive legislation; it is 
not mandatory; it just says the GSA can do it. It does not say that 
they have to do it. 

I believe these pictures here which I have, and if the members of the 
committee have not seen this particular piece of property, will be 
helpful. 

I would like to pass these pictures around, which show several views 
of the building. 

As I understand it, the only opposition to this bill of mine is from 
the Fine Arts Commission which you gentlemen understand is not a 
Federal agency. The proper agency which would have jurisdiction 
over matters like this would be the GSA in the event this legislation is 
passed. 

With the congestion which we have in the middle of the city of 
Washington, and the fact that this building is more or less isolated 
from other Federal buildings, this would be a big improvement to the 
city, and would provide a wonderful spot for congested parking areas 
which now exist. 
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In other words, it would permit provision of additional parking 
space, and would solve our parking problem. 

Mr. Tuompson. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. You are a member of the House District Commit- 
tee; are you not, Mr. Morrison ? 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. THompson. Have you encountered any real difficulties here 
recently in regard to parking problems and congestion of traffic ? 

Mr. Morrison. Well, I can point out in regard to this particular 
building, that every time I have gone over there I have spent any- 
where from 15 minutes to a half hour finding some place to park. It 
is a very congested area, and it is almost impossible to park close to 
the building. 

One has to park anywhere from a block or 2 blocks or 3 blocks 
away. That is the particular problem which I found when I went in 
to the Civil Service C ommission, and I am on the Civil Service Com- 
mittee and have had occasion to go there on many occasions, to see the 
Commissioners, and other officials. 

However, I can say that as far as other parking areas in Washing- 
ton are concerned, it is almost impossible to find any place to park 
downtown, especially in the business area. You either have to park 
by a fireplug or a freight zone, or block off an alleyway. 

Mr. Tuompson. That particular problem has been one which the 
District of Columbia Committee has been considering overall through- 
out the city ; has it not ¢ 

Mr. Morrison, That is right. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is, in trying to find parking space 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. There was an intensive study made, and 
a plan, I think, was made in 1947, a definite plan for parking arrange- 
ments, and they considered and this particular committee considered 
underground parking, and building large parking garages, and other 
buildings which would take care of the ‘congested parking area in the 
middle of the business district, which is very serious. 

Mr. Tuompson. It has been suggested this site could be used par- 
tially for a parking garage. 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. I think it would be ideal for a park- 
ing garage. It is big enough to practically relieve all of the parking 
problems in that partic ular area. 

Mr. THomeson. That is all. 

Mr. Aucnincioss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Morrison 
just one question : 

Mr. Jonres. You may proceed, Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Mr. Morrison, would you elaborate a little fur- 
ther as to where the Civil Service Commission would go, and where 
the Commission would be housed? The Civil Service Commission is 
pretty important as a branch of the Government. 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. I would imagine that the first avail- 
able building which was open to them would be made available. I 
understand they have top priority for any suitable building at the 
present time. T imagine they would be given whatever building at 
that time was available, and it could possibly be that a new building 
would be built for them. 
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Mr. Aucutncvoss. As far as you know, you do not know what they 
would do? 

Mr. Morrison. No; I do not. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Of course, that is the business of the General 
Services Administration, anyway. 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Therefore, I hope they will be prepared to an- 
swer that question, when their representatives testify. 

Mr. Morrison. That is not the problem of Congress. In other 
words, we just pass the laws, and they work out the problems. 

I understand that the housing of Federal agencies is cleared through 
the White House. They have, I think, a special department which 
gives some priority, and which tells some agency that they can have 
this particular building, and another agency that they can have an- 
other building. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Auchincloss, would you yield just for an ob- 
servation ? 

Mr. Avcutinctioss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Your concern about where they would go, I think, 
is taken care of partially by line 25, which states as follows: 


If the Administrator determines it to be necessary in the interest of economy 
or efficiency, such disposal may be effected on terms providing that possession 
of the property disposed of shall not be surrendered by the United States until 
the actual or expected date of occupancy of the building acquired or constructed 
to replace the building disposed of. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Yes; that would protect the whole thing. 

Mr. Morrison. Of course, you must realize that a lot of temporary 
buildings have been torn down which housed various Federal agen- 
cies, and they have moved those to other quarters throughout the 
area. 

Mr. Avucuinctioss. I would like to point out for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, that Congress just recently passed a bill aproving the so- 
called southwest development area, and in the plans and in the im- 
provement of that area office buildings are proposed for erection in 
order to take care of the temporary buildings. _ It is possible, of course, 
that some space may be found in that area 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask a question, but 
T guess it is facetious, so I will quit. 

‘I was wonderi ing when you could not find a place to “pack,” if you 
could find a place to! ‘pack” up at the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Morrison. If I could find what? 

Mr. Nicuotson. A place to park. I understand that I do not pro- 
nounce it the way you do. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kluezynski? 

Mr. Kuiuczynskt1. No questions. 

However, Mr. Morrison has introduced this bill, and I think he has 


studied it pretty well, and I am very much impressed with his testi- 
mony. 
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Mr. Jongs. Is there anything further from the members of the 
committee ? 

(No response. ) 

Thank you very much, Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, gentlemen. I certainly appreciate the 
opportunity of being present here at your hearing. 

Mr. Jones. We are glad to have had you. 

We also have present with us Mr. McMillan, of South Carolina, who 
is chairman of the District of Columbia Committee. 

Mr. McMillan, we are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. McMitian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Jones. You may proceed. 

Mr. McMiztan. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the commit- 
tee giving me time to say a few words here this morning, and I will not 
take your valuable time to read my statement, but would like to ask 
permission to insert it into the record. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, your statement will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Public Works Committee, I want to thank 
you for giving me an opportunity to appear before your distinguished committee 
in opposition to the Morrison bill. We are all interested at all times in making 
Washington more beautiful; however, we do not want to lose sight of the fact 
that Washington is the Capital of the Nation. When our constituents visit their 
Capital they expect to see some of the old landmarks. 

I have always considered the old Patent Office Building one of the outstanding 
landmarks in the city of Washington with its unique architecture and the un- 
usual fine material which it contains. I certainly cannot go along with the recom- 
mendation that this building be demolished for the purpose of erecting a public 
parking lot especially when the Federal Government is appropriating hundreds 
of millions of dollars to erect office buildings in and around the city of Wash- 
ington. 

I certainly think that before we consider demolishing the fine marble build- 
ings here in our Capital City, we should first tear down the old temporary build- 
ings erected during the World War II emergency. I understand a number of these 
buildings are still in use by the Federal Government and it seems to me that the 
employees would be much more comfortable in the old Patent Office Building 
than they could possibly be in one of these temporary buildings, especially during 
the unreasonably hot summer months. 

I understand the National Capital Planning Commission opposes this bill 
and I certainly want to join with them in trying to impress upon the good 
judgment of the members of this fine committee to refrain from tearing down 
any of the old landmarks such as the old Patent Office Building and several 
other permanent marble buildings here in the District of Columbia. We cer- 
tainly have in the making sufficient parking lots and buildings in the downtown 
area at the present time. I have talked with a number of owners of the new 
public parking facilities and they tell me that their present parking facilities 
are not completely utilized—especially the facilities in the new 3- or 4-story 
buildings erected for parking. 

I would like very much to assist some of the large department stores in the 
downtown areas of Washington in securing additional parking space; however, 
I do not think we should do it at the expense of the Federal Government. Again, 
let me plead with your fine committee to table this bill for at least a few years 
until we can erect some additional buildings. We are at the present time 
spending millions of dollars renting private buildings for Government use here 
in the Washington area, and it just does not make sense for the Government to 
tear down permanent structures under the present circumstances. 
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Mr. Jonrs. You may proceed, Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMitxan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement 
or two on the side, in addition to my prepared statement. 

About 2 or 3 years ago I was visiting the Civil Service Commission 
down here and the executive director took me on a sightseeing tour 
of that building, and at that time, to the best of my knowledge, I 
think he told me that they spent about $1 or $2 million in renovating 
that building. 

I was wondering how it could get in such bad shape this soon, and I 
just wonder if any of the services have any figures on that, as to how 
much money was spent in renovating that building at that time. 

Mr. Jones. It is our intention to have Mr. Maxwell Elliott, who 
is General Counsel of the General Services Administration, follow 
you, and we will hope that Mr. Elliott can supply for the record the 
information which you seek. 

Are you opposed to the proposal ? 

Mr. McMrixan. I am opposed to the bill, and I would like to 
state, at the beginning, that I do not know of anything which I 
dislike to do more than opposing any bill which is proposed by my 
friend, Mr. Morrison, as we see eye to eye, usually, on everything. 

Mr. Jones. What is your principal objection, Mr. McMillan? 

Mr. McMuuan. I think we should do away with these temporary 
buildings before we start tearing down marble buildings. 

Mr. Jones. You recall, Mr. Auchincloss referred to it a moment 
ago, that we authorized the redevelopment of the southwest section of 
Washington, and that it was expected under that proposal that the 
Government would acquire 1,500,000 square feet of floor space to house 
agencies now occupying the temporary buildings on the Mall. 

Mr. McMituan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonss. I do not know what the requirements are, over and 
beyond that at the moment, but they should obtain some relief. 

Mr. McMuzan. That is done, of course, and it might be a different 
picture, but I would dislike to see some of the finest architecture which 
we have in Washington demolished at this time, because my con- 
stituents come to Washington and see the old buildings, and not the 
new ones. They come to see the Monument and the old established 
buildings here. I understand that this building is one of the finest 
and oldest pieces of architecture here in the city of Washington; I 
just could not let this issue get by without at least speaking my mind 
on the subject. 

Mr. Jonzs. In your presentation to the committee, are you repre- 
senting yourself, or the District of Columbia Committee? 

Mr. McMitzan. I am representing myself only. 

Mr. Jones. There has been no sentiment or expression from the 
District of Columbia Committee ? 

Mr. McMitxan. I have never discussed it in committee; no sir; I 
just happen to know a little bit about that building, as a result of 
having visited there. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. McMillan, in view of the cost of the operation 
of this building being approximately $250,000 a year, just for the 
operation of it, as against a figure of $137,000 a year that it would 
cost if a proper, modern building were erected or found, that means 
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that $110,000 a year, at least, is being spent unnecessarily for the 
maintenance of this old building. 

Mr. McMiuxan. I would like to see a breakdown on that before I 
answered. 

Mr. Tompson. The General Services Administration has issued 
that statement. 

Mr. McMitxan. I would like to see how they spend that money, and 
whether that would be necessary every year, or whether that is the 
first breakdown. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Within 10 years’ time there would be in excess of 
$1 million, according to these figures, spent for the maintenance of 
this old building, as compared to the maintenance of a modern build- 
ing and I think that should be considered. 

Mr. McMitian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. I have never taken a constituent fo see this building. 

Mr. McMinzan. Well, I was taken through there by the executive 
director of the Civil Service Commission, and he was the first man 
who gave me a sightseeing tour through there. Since then I have 
taken other people through there and through the old GAO building, 
which has been abandoned, and those are two buildings which they 
always like to see. 

I would like to say another thing while I am here to your committee: 

I have been trying to get a Federal building in my hometown. We 
have an old Federal building which houses the Federal court, and I 
have been trying for at least 20 years to get a new building, and have 
never had any consideration of my bill. I just do not like to see a 
building which is much better than the building which we have in 
my hometown demolished. 

Mr. Tuompson. Would you like this building moved down in your 
district? 

Mr. McMirian. Yes, sir; we would take that one, if you could 
take it down there. 

Before we build any additional new buildings in the city of Wash- 
ington, we should give some consideration to the need for new buildings 
in the various districts. 

Mr. THompson. Would you like to see the old building in your 
hometown torn down in spite of its age ? 

Mr. McMixan. If you will give me a good one, I would. 

Mr. Tompson. That is what these people are apparently trying 
to do. 

Mr. McMixian. But, let us have a little something there before you 
do everything here. , 4 

Mr. Tuomrson. Your objection is based upon priority, and not the 
fact that the building should be replaced ? 

Mr. McMitian. We have just built an $18 million courthouse here, 
and during that time I was trying to get a courthouse to replace mine. 
I think it is time that we did something for the people in the States, 
the same as we do in Washington, because I get criticized about it. 

_ Mr. Tuomrson. It would be fair to say, then, that your objection 
is not because of this building, per se, but that it is because you think 
others are needed elsewhere ? 

Mr. McMitxan. No, sir; my first objection would be to doing away 
with that fine architecture. 
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Mr. Avucurnctoss. Mr. Chairman, may I say, if I might, that Mr. 
MeMillan’s objection to this legislation is based largely, very largely, 
on sentiment more than anything else. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. McMuxan. Well, I think it is an excellent building, and I do 
not think you can build that type of building for anywhere near 
what it would cost to replace it today. It would cost you a lot of 
money to build another building. 

Mr. Avcutincioss. There is nothing wrong with sentiment, but I 
just wanted to see if I ath wrong or right, but that is your feeling 
about it ? 

Mr. McMitian. Yes, sir; and I think it is the feeling of the tax- 
payers throughout the country. 

Mr. Jones Mr. Kluczynski? 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. NicHotson. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Thompson ¢ 

Mr. THompson. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMitian. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure your views will be accorded every consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Jones. We shall now hear from Mr. Elliott of the General 
Services Administration. 


STATEMENT OF MAXWELL ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY FRED POORMAN, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS—Resumed 


Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me Mr, Fred Poorman, who is the Deputy Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, very fortunately, because he can answer where I 
cannot with respect to questions regarding costs. 

Mr. Jones. Do you havea general statement, Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. I would like at the beginning to clarify one 
point which came up in the testimony of Congressman Morrison. 

Mr. Jones. Let us get your general statement first, and then we will 
clarify points a little bit later on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The clarification will lead into my general statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. All right; you may proceed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It happens to be an appropriate opening, and that 
was the explanation of the lease-purchase legislation. As a matter 
of iateniaee law, we think that the lease-purchase legislation would be 
broad enough to cover this situation. However, we do not think it 
would be particularly suitable for two reasons : 

One, as I am sure you gentlemen know, we want where we can to 
give priorities under that law, to situations out in the country gener- 
ally, including such situations as Congressman McMillan spoke about. 

The other thing is that it is at least a custom for the Congress to 
pass rather specifically on changes in permanent structures here in 
the District of Columbia. I mean, for instance, the bill which was 
just passed relating to the southwest development, and the bill re- 
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lating to the new change, has become law relating to the new AEC 
building and the item which I believe is now pending in the military 
construction bill for a new headquarters for the CIA. 

Mr. Jones. At that point, what is the status of the AEC building 
which we authorized and approved last year ¢ 

Mr. Poorman. Sir, that was approved by the Senate Public Works 
Committee, subject to concurrence by the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jones. Has that concurrence been rereferred to the Public 
Works Committee ? . 

Mr. Poorman. No, sir; the committee decreed that it would be done 
by direct appropriation, and that direct appropriation has been ac- 
complished directly to AEC, and GSA is no longer interested in it, or 
I should rephrase it to say that AEC has determined that they will 
go ahead with it. 

Mr. Jones. What report has General Services made to the Public 
Works Committee noting the disposition and the narrative of the 
proceedings of the Senate committee ? 

Mr. Poorman. I believe there has been none from us. We had 
anticipated it to come from Senator Chavez’ committee, since they 
were the ones who referred it. 

Mr. Extiorr. We may have slipped, Mr. Chairman, in not notifying 
the House committee. However, the authorization and appropria- 
tion for the AEC Building is now law, and was passed by the Congress. 
So, that in effect, superseded the original lease-purchase arrange- 
ment, 

Mr. Jones. Fine. Well, that clarifies that point. Go ahead. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I was getting, therefore, to the point that for those 
two reasons that I gave, we feel that it would be desirable to have a 
special specific congressional recognition of this situation, and that 
being so, in a nutshell, we favor the legislation because we do feel 
that the present building is not efficient by P-55 standards, and that 
it would be more in the interests of the Government to have a modern 
building elsewhere; that is, in a location which is not so heavily con- 
gested with traffic. 

On top of that, of course, there are the local considerations, which 
are not our primary concern, and that is because of the whole down- 
town area, and because that space from the overall standpoint of the 
District, could seem to be devoted to a better use than its continuance 
as an obsolete Federal office building. 

Mr. Jones. What is the value of the property at the present time? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Poorman, would you care to go into that ? 

Mr. Poorman, Sir, the data which the first witness read is ap- 
parently from material previously developed. We estimate the ap- 
praised value at $4.5 million with approximately $150,000 for demo- 
lition, or a net value of $4.35 million. 

Mr. Jones. That is the current market price? 

Mr. Poorman. That was true as of April 1954. So, it is substan- 
tially true. 

Mr. Jones. Is that the result of an appraisal or from bids derived 
or estimates derived from conversations with prospective purchasers ? 

Mr. Poorman. I believe, sir, that this was put together by our ap- 
or people who take advantage of all the data that is available to 
them. 
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I am not familiar with the exact material which they had in this 
instance. 

Mr. Tuompson. In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
this? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Tnompson. Mr. Morrison indicated through the release that 
he read that a new building which would serve the same purpose 
would cost approximately $4.25 million. 

Mr. Poorman. I do not know the source of that data. Those are 
the figures, again, which were quoted back in April. We probably 
would not replace that building exactly, and again, sir, it considers 
the reduced space that will be needed in a modern building, and it does 
not say that we would provide an equivalent amount of space. 

It says we would house the same number of employees. 

Mr. THomrson. That is right. 

Mr. Poorman. We would house the same number of employees much 
more efficiently in a modern building. 

Mr. THompson. According to the figures of the General Services 
Administration, the price which you would expect to get for this prop- 
erty would more than offset the cost of a new and modern building to 
accommodate the same number of people. 

Mr. Poorman. Yes; to the same degree of efficiency that they now 
occupy. 

Mr. Jones. That is not a very good comparison, Mr. Poorman, You 
mean you can go out and get the same type of office space, just as poor 
as you allege that they now have at the present time 4 

Mr. Poorman. Mr. Chairman, I will admit the ambiguity. I mean, 
sir, that the present building has a ratio of what we term “net” to 
gross; the space that is actually usable as compared with the gross 
of only 50 percent. 

The new GAO building has an efficiency of the same type of 71 
percent. 

I am simply saying that to house the number of employes that are 
in the existing building, in a modern, new building, would require 
substantially less gross space. 

Mr. Jones. I see. 

What do you figure the space per person in the building at the 
present ? 

Mr. Poorman. The amount of the space in the building? 

Mr. Jones. As compared with the floor space that you attempt to 
provide in a new, modern building. 

Mr. Poorman. If you will bear with me, sir, while we do a little 
mathematics, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Jones. V ery well. 

Mr. Poorman. There are 697 employees housed in 195,000 square 
feet, net. We will give it to you, both net and gross. 

Mr. Jones. There is no need of giving it in gross, because in those 
old buildings your gross figure 

Mr. Poorman. Approximately 280 square feet. 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, you try to obtain 260 feet in the better type build- 
ings, do you not! 

Mr. Poorman. The GAO building runs along this line: 1,345,000 
divided by 6,900. 
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Mr. Jones. While you are getting that figure, let me ask you about 
section 3 of the bill: 

Any property received in exchange may be used in lieu of the building dis- 
posed of, or as the site for the construction of a building to be so used. Any 
monetary proceeds of such sale or exchange are hereby appropriated, and ap- 
propriation of such additional sums as may be necessary is hereby authorized, 
for the acquisition of a building or a site for a building, to replace the building 
aS disposed of, and for the repair, alteration or improvement of any building, 
or the construction of a new building, on any site presently owned or hereafter 
acquired by the United States, to replace the building so disposed of. 

Why do you need such added language as that? Is there something 
anticipated in regard to some presently arranged deal with some other 
owners of other properties? 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I answer that, sir, and say that of course the 
present building is not technically surplus to the Government because 
it is occupied. If it is torn down, those people would have to be 
housed some place else. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you expect to house them under some lease-purchase 
arrangement ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No, sir; we do not, for the reason that as I said, we 
feel that the general lease-purchase legislation while technically 
available in the District, from a legal standpoint by custom and 
practice, at least, the Congress has specifically not enumerated it. The 
only possibility would be in the Southwest development, but there, of 
course, you are up against a situation of having to demolish com- 
parable temporary space. 

The answer to your question is, sir, that ultimately we feel there 
should be a new building, a new, modern, efficient building, for Civil 
Service, which will get them all under the same roof. 

Mr. Jones. This language would give you the authority to dispose 
of the preserit property and added authority to construct or recon- 
struct an additional building without any further authority? 

Mr. Exuiorr. As far as the authorization is concerned, that is cor- 
rect, sir. 

Mr. Aucutnctoss. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avucutncross. I do not really think you answered the chair- 
man’s question, because as I understood his question, it was to this 
effect : 

Have you had any conversations with any prospective purchasers for this 
building, or any arrangements made or even discussed about the sale of this 
building to anyone else? 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have had conversations to my knowledge, at least, 
and so far as I was personally concerned, with folks representing 
some of the downtown merchants who are interested in getting this 
property removed and used for a parking lot. 

I am not aware, myself, and I do not know whether Mr. Poorman 
is, of any specific conversations with anybody relative to the acquisi- 
tion of the particular new property. 

Mr. Poorman. In the 6 months, sir, during which I have been 
with GSA, I have no knowledge of any such conversations. 

Mr. Avcuincvioss. Your estimates on the value of the sale price of 
this building are not based on any conversations that you may have 
had with anyone for the purchase of it? 
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Mr. Poorman. There may have been some of that type, sir. We 
have an appraisal section, the Chief of which is very well recognized 
in this field, and they have frequently talked to realtors or brokers 
where they have knowi!edge of the sales which may give them an 
inkling as to what the pr operty would be worth. 

Other than something of that sort, not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Aucutncioss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that we 
ask the representatives of GSA to explore the answer to ‘the questions 
which have just been propounded, and submit a statement for the 
record giving all the details of any conversations that they had or 
may have had with prospective purchasers of this property. I think 
that should be in order. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I might add, if I may, or ask a 
question, rather: 

Is it not true that under the existing law, if you trade this property 
for some other piece of property, as part payment for this property, 
you could then use that property which was traded for, but if you 
received money for the sale of this property, or this building, in its 
entirety, under the present law that money would go into the Treasury 
and you would have to have another appropriation for the purpose 
of rebuilding ? 

Mr. Poorman. Not quite, sir. Under the existing law, if a build- 
ing were finally surplus to the Government, whic +h this building is 
not, because it is presently occupied, we could then trade it for another 
building and use the other building. If we sold it, you are absolutely 
right. The proceeds would go into the miscellaneous receipts. 

“However, under the gener al lease- -purchase legislation, we may trade 
buildings, and use the amount obtained in trade to apply toward our 
Jease- purchase payments, but again, if we sold it and got cash, then 
that would have to go into the miscellaneous rec eipts. 

Mr. Tuompson. So, this language partially overcomes that diffi- 
culty ¢ 

Mr. Poorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. That is a part of the reason for it? 

Mr. Poorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any objection to deleting that section which 
authorizes you to make exchanges of property ? 

Mr. Exsiorr. Well, frankly, sir, we feel that this should he part of 
an overall package. As I say, the people who are now in that build- 
ing have to be housed some place. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure you have given some thought to some of the 
property. What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Poorman, would you pick that one up, sir? 

Mr. Poorman. Well, again, this language predates my period. 

As the agency responsible for housing the Civil Service Commission, 
we, natur ally, are golng to carry out our responsibility, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is in the discussion stage plans which we would hope 
will come to fruition within the next few months, to attempt to bring 
that agency together in a single building. 

I think that we would take care of their requirements within the 
purview of our present legislation. 

As Mr. Elliott has pointed out, this would insure that whatever 
proceeds we received could, in fact, be applied toward a replacement 
facility for them. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Let me put that another way, Mr. Chairman: 

As Congressman Morrison pointed out, this bill is permissive, and 
not mandatory. Whether or not you eliminate that language in sec- 
tion 3, I do not believe we could very well proceed with the demolition 
ot this building until the point where our plans had jelled for a new 
overall Civil Service Commission building. The two will have to go 
hand in hand. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to make this observation here, Mr. Poorman 
and Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. We are having a siege of bills of the same kind and 
character, but we are charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
the Federal agencies are properly housed in good and efficient 
buildings. 

We are approaching the subject in a piecemeal fashion. I hope 
that the General Services Administration, prior to January 1956, 
will come up with some comprehensive report to the committee show- 
ing the plans and expectations of the Department over a period of 
years, as to what their building requirements will be in the next decade 
so we can have some order and system to the planning for Federal 
buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Poorman. Sir, we are working toward that aim, and we cer- 
tainly also hope that we have just exactly what you mentioned. 

Mr. Jones. Otherwise, there can be no order to our plans or no 
program which will insure the acquisition of the property and ade- 
quate type of buildings which would be suitable and fit from the 
standpoint of architectural design for Federal buildings. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Aucurnctoss. I heartily endorse your statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I agree thoroughly. 

Mr. Poorman. Sir, may I go back to your earlier question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Poorman. The GAO Building averages 195 square feet, as 
compared to 280 in the Civil Service Building. I should add that 
those direct comparisons are misleading. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has quite a number of files, and because of the functional 
arrangement of the building, there are certain spaces which are diffi- 
cult of efficient utilization. So, although the comparison is 195 to 280, 
it is not direct. 

I think the other significant thing, sir, is that the 195,000 is in a 
building which has 71 percent net efficiency, and the 280,000 is in a 
building which has a 50 percent net efficiency. 

Mr. Jones. How much money will be required to bring it to maxi- 
mum efficiency ? 

Mr. Poorman. Mr. Chairman, you could get it to maximum efli- 
ciency for the building as it stands, for the amount of money, I think, 
which was quoted at somewhere on the order of $3.34 million, but 
you cannot approximate the 71 percent efficiency which exists in the 
GAO Building. That is an inherent characteristic of the building, 
as originally designed. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Burnside? 

Mr. Burnsipr. What efficiencies would you get by spending the $3 
million in the old building? 
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Mr. Poorman. You do not improve your floor efficiency. What 
you do is to take care of your lighting and electrical system, your 
heating and plumbing, your structural repairs, conversion of your 
existing elevators to automatic, and install two additional elevators; 
improve the cafeteria and repair and cleaning and calking and water- 
proofing the exterior stonework and air-conditioning the building. 

In other words, if the building has sufficient value in the opinion of 
this committee to be retained for other than its use as a Federal office 
building, we can spend $3,340,000 and get optimum efficiency out of it. 

We will never approximate the efficiency, however, of a new build- 
ing. The ceilings are high, and so our air-conditioning costs are 
higher than would normally be required. 

The courts which are characteristic of the older buildings, because 
of light and ventilation, in the newer buildings disappear, because 
modern day lighting and air conditioning take care of that situation. 

Mr. Jones. What is the date of the construction of this building? 

Mr. Poorman. This building has quite a history, as I am sure some 
of the other representatives will bring out. 

This building was designed by Robert Mills, the first supervising 
architect of record. The construction of the south w ing of the build- 
ing was started in 1836, the east wing was completed in 1852, and the 
west wing in 1856. 

The north wing, or final portion of the building, was completed in 
1867. So, it took 41 years to do it. We do not move quite so fast. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THompson. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Auchincloss ? 

Mr. Aucnincioss. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Kluczynski? 

Mr. Kuuczynsk1. Mr. Chairman, I believe you made a good sugges- 
tion when you requested the GSA to formulate a comprehensive report. 
We have just authorized the Smithsonian for $36 million, and the 
southwest development, and I imagine you will find a spot for the Civil 
Service Commission in that new development there in the southwest 
section. 

I agree with the chairman that we should have a report as to plans 
for the proper and orderly construction of these buildings, instead of 
doing this piecemeal, and in order to determine how much floor space 
we are short of now. 

Mr. Jones. I believe it was about 6 million square feet, as I recall the 
testimony. 

Mr. Poorman. Approximately 6 million square feet in the tempo- 
rary buildings. We will probably also report, sir, on other obsolete 
buildings, but we hope those will not have quite the historic signifi- 
cance that this one appears to have. 

May I mention, sir, you mentioned earlier the figure of 1.5 million 
square feet in the Southwest. I think you recall that those were Mr. 
Zeckendorf’s estimates. GSA has not indicated what they thought 
would be appropriated down there. 

Mr. Jones. My recollection is, and the reason I used that figure, was 
that the temporary buildings on the Mall involved 1.5 million square 
feet, and you expected to occupy the same amount of space in the 
southwest development. 
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Mr. Poorman. There are 6 million square feet in all temporary 
buildings, including World War II types. The National Capital 
Planning Commission, in their long-range plans for Washington, 
have concluded that the total Federal housing by certain areas 
should not exceed certain amounts. All of that will be a part of this 
report which you mentioned, and which, as I say, we are working on. 

We are most anxious to bring this into focus, as is this committee. 

Mr. Jones. You do not know the precise number of feet which 
you will occupy in the Southwest development ? 

Mr. Poorman. No, sir; of course, the Air Museum which will be a 
part of the Smithsonian facilities, for example, and some others, 
might be a contributing factor to that. 

So, I think the first thing to say is that we are aware of the im- 
portance of the Southwest development, and we want to play our 


role in it, but the exact scope of that role has not been determined 
at this time. 

Mr. Jones. I have two letters from Mr. David E. Finley, Chairman 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, which will be made a part of the 
record at this point, unless there is objection, before Mr. Harrison 
presents his statement. 

(The letters are as follows:) 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, March 18, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BuckKLEyY: The Commission of Fine Arts gave careful 
consideration to H. R. 4687, a bill to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to dispose of certain real property in the District of Columbia, at a 
meeting on March 15, 1955. 

The Commission could not give its approval to the destruction of an im- 
portant historical and architectural monument such as the Old Patent Office. 
The building now fulfills a useful purpose. The members feel that this building, 
of which the distinguished American architect, Robert Mills, was architect in 
charge of construction, should be preserved, and that its destruction, as a result 
of action taken by the Federal Government, would have a discouraging effect on 
the movement for the preservation of architectural and historical monuments 
in this country in which the Federal Government has taken such an important 
part. 

The Commission hopes that the old Patent Office Building may be preserved 
and that the proposed legislation will not be enacted into law. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. Frnrey, Chairman. 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARrTs, 
Washington, June 13, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Buckiey: Your letter of April 25, 1955, requested the 
Commission of Fine Arts comments on H. R. 4841, 84th Congress, a bill to 
authorize the Administrator of General Services to dispose of certain real 
property in the District of Columbia. 

In a letter dated March 18, 1955, I forwarded the Commission's views in 
opposition to the enactment of H. R. 4687, 84th Congress, a bill also authorizing 
the razing of the Civil Service Commission Building formerly known as the 
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Old Patent Office Building. At a meeting on June 9, 1955, the members care- 
fully reviewed H. R. 4687 and considered H. R. 4841; and they directed me to 
reaffirm their opposition to the provisions of this proposed legislation. 
The Commission hopes that the Old Patent Office Building may be preserved 
and that the proposed legislation will not be enacted into law. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised us by telephone that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin B. Finitey, Chairman. 
(For the Commission of Fine Arts.) 
Mr. Jones. That is all. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Jonss. The next witness is Mr. Wallace K. Harrison, a member 


of the Commission of Fine Arts. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE K. HARRISON, MEMBER, COMMISSION 
OF FINE ARTS 


Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised to find myself before 
you today trying to fight for past history, because it has not been my 
role in life to be in that position previously. 

Congressman Morrison said that the ween of Fine Arts is 
not a part of the Federal Government. Perhaps I do not happen to 
be bright enough to know whether I am or not. In February | got a 
document, signed by the President, which made me a member of a 
Commission, “and I ‘thought I had something to do. I am doing it, 
however, for nothing, and I am here just to do the best I can. To 
begin, in any case, I do not want to step on anybody’s toes, but I think 
that I might read from a statement by H. G. Hunter to the GSA Gen- 
eral Counsel on August 20, 1953, when as the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings he said: 


that the old Patent Office Building, now called the Civil Service Building, is one 
of the architectural landmarks of the National Capital. It was planned and 
designed in the administration of President Andrew Jackson, by an eminent 
architect, Robert Mills. It is looked upon by everyone as an excellent example 
of Greek architecture, and the proposed demolition of this building for reasons 
of improving downtown traffic would be met by determined opposition. The 
building is structurally sound. Its useful life can be measured only in cen- 
turies. Structural repairs represent a minimum moderate cost for replacement 
and modernization of mechanical equipment which will, of course, be incurred. 
Interior partitions may have to be removed or relocated, and other improvements 
made in the layout to increase the utilization of the building for office purposes. 


Frankly, I think I know a little more about office buildings than a 
lot of other people, having built Rockefeller Center and the United 
Nations building, myself, and I think I could tell you about some of 
these costs, and give you a few suggestions, but I do not want to get 
into that. 

The only reason I am here is to fight for our city of Washington, 
which is today as glorious and as good as Paris or any other capital 
in the world. 

This building in question happens to be one of the buildings erected 
in our city by one of our truly great architects. 

If you want to go all out and get parking space, why don’t you also 
take the other monument, the Washington Monument? There is even 
more space over there for parking fac ‘ilities. 

Why don’t we demolish all these monuments, while we are about it? 
Can you imagine the French undertaking to take down one of their 
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historic structures on the Place de la Concorde in order to obtain park- 
ing facilities? It seems terribly serious to me. It is a matter of senti- 
ment and spirit; it is a matter of those things that make my life worth 
living. I can live in any kind of a building, but when I have a beau- 
tiful building like this, put up by a great man and when it is well built, 
I believe we should preserve it. It is not a poor building. I know I 
could go in and get equivalent utilization of space if I had to. The 
only thing that would tend to stop me would be the windows; but you 
see, we do not use windows for light any more. So, I stop at that point. 

Why not go in and get the building in shape and then put in the 
proper partitions? GSA also says that they cannot make it efficient, 
aan the ceilings are too high. One of the things which I fight 
for in life are high ceilings, but I do not want to get further into those 
things, sir. 

The main point that the Commission of Fine Arts wants to bring 
up is that it is its considered opinion that the purpose of this legisla- 
tion might be accomplished by other means than razing this particular 
building, and that the Commission of Fine Arts deplores any ten- 
dency to sacrifice the precise and dignified architectural relationships 
that were established by the founders of this Capital City. 

The old Patent Office Building, bounded by Seventh and Ninth, F 
and G Streets NW., occupies one of the monumental spots in the plan 
of Washington. The site is so indicated on the L’Enfant plan of 
1791. 

The old Patent Office is 1 of the 3 important architectural land- 
marks designed during the first half of the 19th century when, in 
1837, President Andrew Jackson undertook a public-buildings pro- 
gram, he sought the advice of the Eeraneal American architect, 
Robert Mills, of South Carelina, whom he appointed architect and 
engineer for the Government on July 6, 1836. 

Robert Mills designed the Patent Office, the Treasury Department, 
and the Old Post Office Building. However, his great contribution 
was the design of the Washington Monument. 

Mr. Jonrs. Was he the same architect who built the Treasury 
Building? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; he designed the Patent Office, the Treasury 
Building, Post Office Building, the Washington Monument. He made 
the first design of that. 

I know we have parking problems. God knows that we all face 
the fact that we have designed a vehicle which takes the space of six 
people; and we have to compensate somehow for that; but are we not 
strong enough and rich enough and big enough to do it otherwise 
than by tearing down our national monuments? TI believe we are. 

At our last meeting on October 22, 1953, we reported unfavorably 
on this legislation. : 

Mr. Jones. Was that a unanimous report? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Does Mr. Wilson, the Secretary, concur in that opinion ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is, as all Secretaries do. 

Mr. Harrison. I apologize, sir, but that is all I have to offer. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Burnside? 
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Mr. Burnsipe. Would you agree, then, with the figures which have 
been given us for remodeling ‘this building at a $3 million cost, in 
order to put it in modern condition ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. Sir, the General Services Administration is one of 
the most competent organizations in the world, and why should I dis- 
agree with their figures? I think there are other methods of ap- 
proaching the problem, if we have to. 

Mr. Burnsive. It seems to be desirable to air-condition it, and fix 
it up, until a modern building can be located. What would you think 
would be the cost on a different approach ? 

Mr. Harrtson. I think their figure of 3 or 4 million dollars is a 
close figure for rehabilitating that building. 

Mr. Burnsipe. And, it would be a good building, and an efficient 
building? 

Mr. Harrison. I personally think it would be a better building, but 
I do not know. 

Mr. Burnsipe. It would be as efficient ? 

Mr. Harrison. The basis of efficiency is a terrifically variable one. 
I have heard about some of your figures for your office space down 
here, but we would not tolerate that sort of situation in New York. 
We would be much more efficient than that. You talk about 171 feet, 
which I think is the figure I heard, with reference to the square foot- 
age per person. Was not that the figure which was mentioned ? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. The figure was 195. 

Mr. Harrison. We are down to 85 in some of the insurance com- 
pany offices in New York. So, I do not know about it. Certainly, 
you could get a good building and you could make it a reasonably 
respectable building, if you wanted to, for $4 million. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Harrison, we appreciate very much having the 
benefit of your views in regard to this matter. We thank you very 
much. 

Are there any questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Our next witness is Mr. William S. Cheatham, General Counsel and 
Acting Director, National Capital Planning Commission. 

Mr. Cheatham, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. CHEATHAM, GENERAL COUNSEL AND 
ACTING DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Curatuam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may 
I say at the outset that the Chairman of the Commission is out of the 
city, having only a few days ago lost his son, and so I will endeavor 
to pinch- hit for him. 

Mr. Harland Bartholomew is the Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. Jones. We regret the tragedy that occasions his absence, and 
you will convey our sympathies to your Chairman. 

Mr. Cueatuam. Thank you, sir. 

The Commission has not taken specific action on the two bills of 
this Congress, of Mr. Morrison. It has in fact at the May 1955 meet- 
ing discussed the two bills to some extent. However, the Commis- 
sion did take definite action in two previous Congresses on practically 
identical bills. So, I will give you what the Commission did on the 
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yrevious bills, and then bring you up to date on their present think- 
ing at this time, even though it has not been passed, as to the present 
thinking by an actual vote of the Commission. 

The Pactastenbag has felt strongly that this building is of extreme 
historical importance. Even though our Commission does not play 
the part that the Fine Arts Commission does play, section 2 (a) of 
our act authorizes the Commission to be the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District Governments to plan the appropriate 
and orderly development and redevelopment of the National Capital 
and the conservation of the important natural and historical features 
thereof. 

So, under that provision, the Commission has been of the opinion 
that this is a fine old historic building, and is one that is not in such 
disreputable repair that it should be torn down especially before the 
temporary buildings, if torn down at all. 

As to whether the Civil Service Commission should be relocated, 
and not as to where the Civil Service Commission should be put 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Cheatham, you are going to put the committee in 
the position of “damned if we do, and damned if we don’t,” if you 
keep on going around like that. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt right there, I 
wonder just how the authority contained in your act, as you men- 
tioned, Mr. Cheatham, to carry on the orderly planning for develop- 
ment for both Federal buildings and other buildings in the District, 
how does that coincide with the authority of the General Services 
Administration, or does it conflict with their authority ? 

Mr. CurearHam. The answer to that, sir, is that another provision 
of our same act coordinates the two. In other words, in the act mak- 
ing us the Central Planning Agency for the Federal Government, a 
specific section of the act provides that all Federal agencies, including 
General Services, which are planning construction of buildings or 
rearrangements of buildings in the District or in the nearby counties 
of Maryland and Virginia, should submit their proposed plans to the 
National Capital Planning Commission for its consideration and a 
full report on the plans, with advice of the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council. 

Then if the agency itself, such as you heard earlier today that the 
Atomic Energy Commission is now about to take over its own con- 
struction work, or at least its planning, if they disagree completely, 
then they have to let our Commission know that they disagree, and 
why, and then we are to confer further with them, according to the 
statute, and endeavor to work out some sort of a compromise. Is that 
sufficient on your question ? 

Mr. TuHompson. I am wondering, based upon the questions which 
the chairman asked of the representatives of the General Services 
Administration, and the suggestion that they come to us, say, by Janu- 
ary of 1956, with a plan which would cover, maybe, a 10-year building 
program, if you would expect to be consulted on that plan? 

Mr. CuearHam. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Poorman sits at the table as one of our members when Mr. 
Strobel is not there, and I am sure Mr. Strobel would expect to consult 
us on It. 

Mr. Tompson. I wanted to clarify that for myself, and for the 
record. Thank you. 
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Mr. CueatHam. The Congress has recently given us a sum of money 
to carry out another provision of our act, ‘to prepare and adopt an 
overall mass transportation plan for the District of Columbia, and 
the entire metropoli itan area. 

We have just received the money, and we are about to embark on 
that now. 

Mr. Jones. You are waiting for Mr. Wolfson to come back ? 

Mr. CueatHam. No, sir; if we do that, we may never start. 

The Commisssion has expressed its view that for Congress or any- 
body else just at this time to single out a specific location, such as 
between 7th and 9th and F and G, to build a large parking garage, 
even though the city needs a lot of parking space, indoors and out- 
doors, ae in every manner that can be thought of, that the streets 
in that general area would then be so congested by the automobiles 
trying to get in and out of that garage that it might damage the 
general use and utility of those streets in this highly congested com- 
mercial area to such an extent that some of the business shops might 
be just as bad off as they are now. The Commission feels that all 
pertinent elements should be coordinated just as your chairman has 
suggested, that the General Services Administration get its entire 
comprehensive plan read 

We feel that our traffic and overall mass transportation survey 
will bring about recommendations whether some of the streets should 
be redesigned, and whether or not there should be constructed facili- 
ties such as subways, or, in other words, until that is done there is 
just no way to tell how bad would be the effect of a large parking 
garage at this spot, or at any other spot in the general vicinity. 

If the committee has no questions, that is about all I have to say, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any questions, Mr. Burnside? 

Mr. Burnsiwe. No. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I wont like to ask a further question. 

In this coordination effort between your group and the General 
Services Administration, what has been your experience in that 
regard ¢ 

Mr. Cneatuam. Well, this act from which I have been reading 
and explaining was only enacted July 19, 1952. Our previous act 
did not have it spelled out so well, but for m: uny years the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings and our Commission have cooperated 
usually. 

They did not always see eye to eye, natur: lly, as no two agencies 
or people always do, but since this act has been in effect and in force 
I would say we have had splendid cooperation, and I think Mr. Poor- 
man would be happy to bear me out on that, based upon the 6 months 
he has been there, sir. 

I hope I am not putting you on the spot, Mr. Poorman. 

Mr. THompson. I am trying to get this particular case in point. 

Here you are advocating one thing and the General Services Admin- 
istration is advocating another. 

Mr. Cueatuam. Well, this is one of the cases that the two groups 
did not see eye to eye on. 

Mr. Txuomrson. Is this the first time they did not see eye to eye, 
since Mr. Poorman has been there, at least ? 
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Mr. Poorman. I think that is correct, sir; that is true as far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. Tompson. So we will be the moderator of this particular 
thing ¢ 

Mr. Poorman. It appears that you are going to moderate quite a 
variety of opinions. 

Mr. Tuomeson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. Well, as I understand it, from Mr. Mansure, Admin- 
istrator, according to his letter of May 13, 1955, it says that the 
Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Mr. Poorman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Thank you, Mr. Cheatham. We are glad to have had 
you with us today. 

Mr. CuratuHam. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Our next witness is Mr. Louis Simon, American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS SIMON, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Simon. Mr. Chairman, I think I should explain that I am 
here as a representative of the American Institute of Architects, 
specifically to represent the executive director, who was called to 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Jones. Who is your executive director ? 

Mr. Sruon. Mr. Edwin Purvis. There is also here Mr. Leisenring, 

who is the preservation officer of the central committee, in Chicago, 
for this same thing, and if he could have an opportunity to say 
exactly what he w ishes, I think it would be advantageous. 
I would like permission to read from my notes, because this is a 
very complicated sort of proposition which can be viewed from many 
different standpoints, and I think it would save time for me if I 
take it out of my notes, and they are not very long. 

At the present time, when there is a definite and w idespread move- 
ment to preserve the historic properties for the benefit of this and the 
coming generations, it is surprising to many of us to learn that there 
should appear in our Capital City an effort to demolish one of its 
outstanding architectural masterpieces of an earlier era, namely, the 
old Patent Office Building, designed by Robert Mills, and recognized 
as one of our finest examples of the simple dignity of the Greek re- 
vival period, 

Bill H. R. 4841, 84th Congress, 1st session, by which it is proposed 
to accomplish the destruc tion of that building, is in strange contrast 
to the action of the Congress in a recent bill to create a commission 
to investigate the feasibility of establishing a coordinated program 
in which the Federal Government may cooperate with local and State 
governments and historical and patriotic societies for the preserva- 
tion and appreciation by the public of the most important of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary properties in Boston and the general 
vicinity thereof, which form outstanding examples of America’s herit- 
age. Of course, that is a local thing, but it shows the action of 
Congress in recognizing a great principle. 
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That bill passed both the House and the Senate, and was approved 
June 16, last, and is now law. What a different attitude of mind 
that law presents from the intent of bill H. R. 4841 that is now under 
consideration here, which authorizes, though it does not actually re- 
quire, the General Services Administrator to sell the Patent Office 
property. The bill clearly states word by word that the intent of 
Congress is to have the purchaser erect a building to be used for 
parking motor vehicles. Therefore, in the last analysis, the General 
Services Administration has the opinion to perform this major op- 
eration, and the representative of the General Services Administra- 
tion has explained to you, as I understood him to say, that the GSA 
is quite in accord with the idea of demolishing this building. 

With the situation as it exists, several factors would seem to call 
for consideration : 

(1) Space for Government employees is so much needed that it has 
been deemed necessary to retain the temporary buildings from the 
Wor!'d War of thousands of square feet of office space, furnishing un- 
comfortable working quarters, at least during the summer, and pre- 
senting an unsightly appearance at all times. 

The need would presumably arise for more space should any such 
emergency arise as occurred in December 1941, and perhaps the need 
would arise just as unexpectedly and suddenly at it did then. 

(2) The extensive floor area as it now exists in the old Patent Office 
Building, accommodates a goodly number of the Civil Service Com- 
mission personnel for whom other space must be provided if their 
present quarters has to be abandoned. 

The prevailing cost of labor and material for new buildings is not 
an inviting proposition. 

(3) If the fact is cited that the old Patent Office Building does not 
furnish an equal proposition of net office space to gross floor area 
and cubage that would be obtained in a new office building, the same 
may be said of the Treasury Building—I worked there for 30 years 
or more—and the old War Department Building, west of the White 
House. 

Thus far no one has attempted to get legislation to permit these 
buildings to be demolished in order to park automobiles. 

(4) The fourth and last item is one that sounds as if I had written 
it from the previous speakers’ statements. 

It has been said that the garage building as contemplated on the 
old Patent Office site could be of a height to accommodate several 
thousand cars. The question arises as to what thought has been 
given to the fact that there are streetcar lines and heavy vehicular 
traffic on the four sides of the property, that is, on F Street and 
Seventh Street, and G Street and Ninth. 

Can there be any doubt that the coming and going of that many 
motor vehicles would inevitably cause great congestion on the streets, 
and large additional parking facilities would furthermore cause more 
people to reduce their patronage of mass transportation and add to the 
complaints already in existence of diminishing returns for the transit 
company. ATI this, from even the so-called practical point of view, 
would certainly seem to make poor reasoning for the passage of the 
bill, H. R. 4841, now being discussed. 7 
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It seems to me that we are up to the point where we must face the 
fact that there are values in life that cannot be measured in relation 
to square feet, or floor space. 

At long last doesn’t the whole situation present a case of relative 
values? Certainly, it is futile and unreasonable to expect to reach a 
decision by attempting to balance floor areas against cultural values 
which are sustained by the preservation of historical properties, 
whether publicly or privately owned. 

As a representative of the executive director of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, I register for him and for myself itively 
strong opposition to the action contemplated by the bill, H. R. 4841, 
84th Congress, 1st session. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much, Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Suwon. May I add one thing, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; you may proceed. 

Mr. Srmon. Just before I left home Mr. Melvin Sharp, who is the 
chairman of the Committee of One Hundred on the Federal City, 
asked me if I would represent him and say that the Committee of 
One Hundred has expressed strong opposition to removal of the old 
Patent Office Building. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

If there are no questions, we shall hear from the next witness, who 
is Mr. Earl M. Leisenring. 

Mr. Leisenring, will you please have a seat ? 
Mr. Letsenrine. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EARL M. LEISENRING, CHAIRMAN, WASHINGTON- 
METROPOLITAN CHAPTER, AIA, COMMISSION ON PRESERVATION 
OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS, CHICAGO 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Leisenring, are you the preservation officer of the 
central committee of the American Institute of Architects of Chicago? 

Mr. Letsenrina. Yes, sir; and that is the reason I speak. 

I am also the chairman of the committee on the preservation of 
public buildings. 

Mr. Jones. Will you not have a seat, sir? 

Mr. Letsenrine. Yes, sir; 1 am the chairman of the committee on 
the preservation of public buildings of the Washington metropolitan 
chapter, and also I have been asked to represent the Arts Club in its 
opposition. 

Mr. Jones. All of your representations will be noted in the record, 
and you are duly qualified to speak for that reason, I am sure. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Leitsenrinc. On March 31 I wrote a letter to you, sir, as chair- 
man of this committee, and I would like to resubmit that, if I may. 

Mr. Jones. All the letters and correspondence will be made a part 
of the record at the conclusion of the testimony. 

Mr. Letsenrinc. Yes, sir. Well, I would just simply like to em- 
phasize one or two things which I had written at that time, because 
most all of these items have been brought up very forcibly, and much 
better than I can present them. 

First of all, of course, and most important, I pointed out that it is 
a building of great historical interest and architectural merit. That 
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has been pretty well dealt with. At the time it was built the archi- 
tect was Robert Mills. 

Now, as to the position of a preservation officer, that is a rather 
difficult title. I do not know just what a preservation officer is 
supposed to do, but at any rate, the American Institute has a central 
committee in Chicago which has representatives in various parts of 
the country who are supposed to keep in touch with matters as to 
historical buildings which are menaced, and particularly to get a lot 
of our historical data and bring it together, so that it may be made a 
permanent record. 

I should like also to call attention to the fact that the American 
Institute of Architects is very much interested in building new build- 
ings, as well as to keep old buildings. You may be sure of that. But 
in this case it is a matter of trying to preserve some of our fine old 
buildings. So that is one point. 

The second point that I made was that, of course, there is a great 
deal of difference of opinion both as to the value of the building and 
the usefulness of the building. I have been through that building a 
good many times, and the people seemed to be quite happy. It is 
nice, and cool. The space there may not be well planned, but there 
are several of the old buildings which are comparable to it, in cubic 
space, 

Then, as a matter of location, that has been brought up, and I 
brought that matter out as to the congestion with the heavily traveled 
streets on all four sides, and I might say that the Washington Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations opposed it very definitely on that 
very point, when I met with their committee on that. They opposed 
it, and are on record against it. 

I call attention finally, however, that from the national stand- 
point let it be said that the American people take a great deal of 
pride in their Capital and have a great interest in its historical devel- 
opment, and that the old Patent Office Building stands as one of the 
earlier architectural monuments. 

Witness the many protests from far and wide that have been sent 
to legislators protesting this desecration. You may be sure that these 
will be repeated, now that this unfortunate proposal has again been 
put forward. 

Then, I name a number of organizations which have opposed it, 
sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Leisenrtna. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones. The next witness will be Mr. Douglas Mode, attorney 
and counselor in the city of Washington. 

Weare glad to have you with us, Mr. Mode. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS MODE, ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mopr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to appear 
before you, but in view of Mr. Elliott’s testimony in response to your 
question from the distinguished Representative from New Jersey, Mr. 
Auchincloss, as to whether there had been any discussions prior to or 
while this legislation was pending, I did want to clarify that question, 
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and I think it is a conversation that Mr. Elliott referred to that T 
participated in. 

For the record, I represent a group of downtown merchants, and 
the principal one is the Hecht Co. 

For many years the downtown merchants have had a problem where 
they have watched their business, so to speak, go away from them, 
and there is a very strong feeling that that is due primarily to the 
parking problem where the person, the housewife, cannot come down- 
town, because she has to take the children with her many times, and 
there are times when there is no place to park. So she drives over to 
Virginia or wherever another shopping center is. They have set 
there and watched and participated for years in traffic surveys, plan- 
ning surveys, and resolutions, hoping that some new way would evolve 
which would take care of this, and that one new proposal would come 
up after the surveys and so on which would care for it. 

The last one, I think, was in 1947. A very comprehensive parking 
program was gone into, and a survey was made, and, of course, one 
of the recommendations in that program was that this very building 
we are talking about be removed, and made available for offstreet 
parking. That is in the proposal. 

Finally, last year, in the first part of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress, I was retained to see what could be done to get some per- 
missive legislation which would permit the General Services Adminis- 
tration to advertise to let it be known that he was in a position to get 
and accept proposals. 

I went down to see Mr. Mansure, the Administrator, and he called 
in Mr. Elliott, and the feeling was that perhaps the lease-purchase 
bills would take care of the situation. 

With that in mind, and with our present legislation to see if it could 
be done administratively, I went back to the Hecht Co. and talked 
with Mr. Quirk there, to see if there could be any syndicate formed 
among the merchants that might be interested in acquiring this prop- 
erty for that purpose, providing the Administrator could do it ad- 
ministratively. They discussed it and thought perhaps it could be 
done. 

In other words, there was not any speculation. This was a group 
of downtown merchants that called on everyone to see if this was av: ail. 
able, and that maybe they could, as a nonprofit organization, acquire 
this property. 

I went in to see Mr. Elliott with Mr. Quirk, and we did have those 
discussions, but nothing came of them, because it was then determined 
that they had better get specific word from the Congress that he could 
do this. I think, Mr. Auchincloss, that is the only time—of course, 
Mr. Elliott will speak for himself—there was that one discussion. I 
have been very close to this, and I know of no individual group of 
individuals which is ready to take this over. We are merely wanting 
to get something started, and eventually whether anybody would 
come in and take advantage of this, we do not know, but we will not 
know until we find out. However, there is a positive step to try to 
do something to solve this problem. 

Mr. Avcnincioss. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a fine statement, and 
I think it is very important to have it in the record. 

I want to say that any remarks that I made did not indicate that 
anything improper was going on, at all. 
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Mr. Mone. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Avcuinciess. I think the committee should know everything 
on top of the table. 

Mr. Mone. I would hate to see the committee’s action on this bill be 
held up by the filing of a statement, and I merely knew you had asked 
for that statement, and my only purpose in stepping in, as I was sure 
that was the only thing Mr. Elliott had reference to— 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much for your contribution. 

Mr. Avucurincvoss. Mr. Chairman, I would say that perhaps my 
request in the light of this statement is not necessary. 

Mr. Jones. Unless, they have had conversations with other people. 
If they have, they can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If we have, we will certainly supply it, sir. 

Mr. Jones. As Mr. Auchincloss says, the only thing that we are 
interested in is that it bears on your future plans. It is not that we 
feel like that there is more mischief being conjured up. 

Mr. Exxiorr. As I stated, and as Mr. Mode has explained in detail, 
the only conversation that I am aware of was with Mr. Mode and Mr. 
Quirk. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. There is a shortage of parking space in the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. Mone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuiuczynsxt. Of course, that is true of all big cities. 

Mr. Mone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuvuezynsx1. I want to say to you that it is about the only city 
in the country which has free parking for its customers. I was down- 
town the other day, and it was very hard to find a parking place. 
However, I went into one of the stores to do some shopping, and I 

found parking space and all they did was to stamp my ticket, at no cost. 
Ff Suppose they did acquire this property and build a public garage 


“ on the site of the old Patent Office Building, which would accommodate 

Z about 1,000 automobiles, that would be a pretty big building. 

rn Mr. Mopr. Well, I understood, Mr. Congressman, that this property 

5 with the design and modern techniques, could park 7,000 automobiles 
a day. 


Mr. Kiuczynsxkt. Seven thousand ? 

Mr. Mone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuiuczynski. That would be an awful lot of congestion in that 
section, would it not, with 7,000 cars added at that spot ? 

Mr. Mone. Well, that is your maximum. The Eighth Street would 
go through here, and it is contemplated—I have seen some plans, and 
bear in mind that since I have gotten into this thing different groups 
have come along with plans, but I understand one of the original 
plans contemplated that Eighth Street would be a through street. 

Mr. Kuvczynsxt. That is right. 

Mr. Mone. Of course, there would be subbasements, and so on, which 
they construct nowadays with these techniques which can handle a lot 
of cars, and so on. I appreciate that the figure of 7,000 sounds very 
high, but I want to say to you that owns is a real and serious problem to 
my clients, and to other merchants. I do not represent all the mer- 
chants; however, one thing has not been touched upon, and that is 
getting this property back on the District tax rolls. This contemplates 
private enterprise taking this over, and it is a very serious matter. As 
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our business grows out we have opened stores, my clients have, in out- 
lying districts, and such moving out of trade takes revenue out of the 
downtown area of the District, and so on. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. I understand that, because I am from Chicago, 
and of course they are getting away from the downtown section and 
moving to the outlying sections. 

Mr. Mone. You know what you have done in your city with the 
garage under Michigan Avenue. 

Mr. Kivuczynsxki. As a businessman, I know I would not open a 
place of business anywhere, unless I had ample parking space, and 
I can understand what the merchants are suffering by not having 
parking facilities. 

Mr. Mopr. My home city of Detroit, Mich., the city government 
has recognized and has worked out various garages and downtown 
parking lots where the price was regulated and where the housewife 
could come in and go to the stores, and pay a nominal parking fee. 
That is also true of Pittsburgh and every major city, as all these sur- 
veys will show. They have really gone in and done something about 
the downtown parking problem. 

However, here it seems to be one survey, another commission, and 
another committee passing the buck around, and that is why I was 
retained to see if we could not bring something out here to give us a 
chance to solve it. 

Mr. Jones. Have your clients indicated to you that they would be 
willing to pay the sum in excess of $4 million for this property ? 

Mr. Mopr. No; because they primarily do not want to go into the 
parking business. However, if this law were passed I know that they 
would certainly—no one came around to that part of the proposal— 
but I feel reasonably certain that the group would go in, as they did 
in Detroit, such as the J. L. Hudson Co., and form a nonprofit organi- 
zation to make an offer to take this property and do that. 

They certainly would go that far. On every move which has come 
along they have demonstrated a willingness to participate in anyway 
making a survey. 

Mr. Burnsive. In that case, then, you would have a minimum park- 
ing fee there, or you would have no parking fee ? 

Mr. Mopr. That, of course, I could not answer, but I know that the 
fee would be attractive enough to get the cars and to bring the people 
downtown. 

As we do in the Hecht stores, there is free parking, and it should 
be a nominal one. However, there would be no point in just gettin 
this property and having the Government release the property, an 
then build something that could not be and would not be practical 
from many standpoints. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mong. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, the following letters and telegrams 
will be made a part of the record at this point: 

First we shall incorporate into the record the letter which was previ- 
ously mentioned by Mr. Leisenring, addressed to the chairman of the 
full committee, dated March 31, 1955. 

We have a letter from Mr. Mansure, Administrator for the General 
Services Administration, directed to the chairman of the committee, 
of May 13, 1955. 
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We also have a copy of a letter directed to Mr. Dondero, chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works, dated July 20, 1954, by Mr. Man- 
sure, Administrator of the General Services Administration. 

We have a copy of a letter of May 23, 1955, from Mr. Philip Young, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 

We also have a telegraphic communication from Albert Simons, 
FAIA—Federal American Institute of Architects; and a telegram 
from Mr. Henry P. Staats, of the American Institute of Architects, 
which will be made a part of the record. 

We have a telegraphic message from Mr. Henry H. Surface, admin- 
istrator, and Frederick L. Rath, Jr., director of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, which will be made a part of the record. 

We have a telegram from Mr. James Grote Vanderpool, president, 
Society of Architectural Historians, which will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

We have a telegram addressed to Chairman Buckley from M. O. 
Nolan, secretary to Ralph Walker, which will be made a part of the 
record at this point, together with a letter addressed to Chairman 
Buckley from Mr. Ralph Walker. 


(The communications referred to follow :) 


WASHINGTON-METROPOLITAN CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, INC., 
COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC BUILDINGS, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1955. 
In re preservation of the old Patent Office Building. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. BuckLey: Representing the American Institute of Architects as 
preservation officer for this area, and also as chairman of the Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter, AIA Committee on the Preservation of Historic Buildings, 
I respectfully request and urge that you disapprove and oppose the proposal 
to demolish the old Patent Office Building, as proposed in the two bills H. R. 
4687 and H. R. 4841, 84th Congress, 1st session. The intent of these measures 
is to authorize the Administrator of General Services to “dispose of the Civil 
Service Commission Building, formerly known as the Patent Office Building, 
and the site thereof * * * to make available a site * * * for the erection by 
private enterprise of a building for the parking of motor vehicles * * *.” Sim- 
ilar bills were introduced in the 83d Congress, 1st session, namely S. 2541 and 
H. R. 6542. These were vigorously opposed by many influential men and organi- 
zations and were not enacted. 

Consideration will, I am sure, convince you that the proposal to destroy this 
useful and monumental building cannot be defended and for the following 
reasons: 

1. It is a building of great historic interest and architectural merit. The site 
is one established by the original L’Enfant plan for the city as one for an im- 
portant Federal building, and on it in 1836, in the administration of President 
Jackson, its construction was begun from the design of Robert Mills of South 
Carolina. Mills was the first architect completely trained in America, being also 
the architect of the United States Treasury Building, the Washington Monument 
here, and in Baltimore. The building is monumental in character, of the finest 
white marble, and one of the very best examples of the adaption of the Greek 
classic to modern use. 

2. Investigation proves it to be one of the most efficiently used and economically 
administered of the Federal buildings of Washington. With Federal bureaus 
housed in wartime temporary shacks throughout the city and with blighted 
areas calling for slum clearance, some of these in the near vicinity making 
other nearby areas available for off-street parking, the destruction of this sub- 
stantial structure cannot be defended as an economic measure. 

3. Asa matter of location, the concentration in this congested area of hundreds 


of motor vehicles in a multistoried structure, with the necessary entrances 
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and exits, surrounded by four heavily traveled streets, each with active rapid 
transit lines, would be contrary to all rules of city planning. If the need of 
off-street parking in this general area is the point stressed by this proposal, 
it should be considered that this need may very well be otherwise met and even 
now be acceptably planned by private enterprise, such as the published plans 
for the proposed bus terminal with its parking facilities for this area, without 
the destruction of valuable Government property. 
4. From a national standpoint let it be said that the American people take 
great pride in their Capital and have great interest in its historic development. 
The old Patent Office Building stands as one of its early architectural monu- 
ments. Witness the many protests from far and wide that have been sent to 
their legislators protesting this desecration. You may be sure that these will 
be repeated now that this unfortunate proposal has again been put forward. 
5. It will be well to recall some of the actions of disapproval when this pro- 
posal was made to the 83d Congress. 
Disapproval by— 

The National Commission of Fine Arts. 

The American Institute of Architects. 

The Washington Federation of Citizens Associations. 

The Columbia Historical Society. 

The Society for the Preservation of Maryland Antiquities. 

The Society for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
It is presumed that this matter will be referred again to the National Fine 
Arts Commission and also to the Planning Commission as it vitally affects the 
city plan. With this in mind I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of this 
letter to them. 
Yours respectfully, 

L. M. LEISENRING, 
Preservation Officer, Washington-Metropolitan Area. 





GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1955. 
Re H. R. 4841. 


Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN Buckiey: Further reference is made to your letter of 
April 25 requesting the views of this agency regarding H. R. 4841, for the 
disposal of the Civil Service Commission Building, Washington, D. C. 
The views of this agency were expressed in a report of July 20, 1954, to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Public Works, on H. R. 6542, 83d Con- 
gress, an identical bill. A copy of the report is enclosed for your convenience. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 
Cordially yours, 

EpmunpD F. MANnsure, Administrator. 


Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. DonperO: Reference is made to your letter of July 30, 1953, request- 
ing the views of this Administration on H. R. 6542, entitled “A bill to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to dispose of certain real property in 
the District of Columbia, and to appropriate the proceeds of such disposal.” 
This proposed legislation would authorize the disposal of the Civil Service 
Commission Building and its site, located between Seventh and Ninth Streets 
and between F and G Streets NW, in the District of Columbia (sec. 1), in order 
that this site may become available to private enterprise for the construction of 
a building for the parking of motor vehicles (sec. 2). 

The bill also provides that any property received in exchange, and any pro- 
ceeds of disposal may be used to provide a substitute building at another location 
and authorizes the appropriation of additional funds, if necessary (sec. 3). 
The serious problems created by extreme traffic congestion and the lack of 
adequate facilities for off-street parking of automobiles in the principal business 
section of Washington are matters of common knowledge. It is our understand- 
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ing that this bill is endorsed by a number of leading merchants and businessmen 
as a means of alleviating the situation. 

The Civil Service Commission Building is by no means “surplus property” in 
the sense that it is “not required for the needs and the discharge of the respon- 
sibilities of all Federal agencies, as determined by the Administrator lof General 
Services],” as the term surplus property is defined in the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 81st Cong.). Probably 
no usable Government-owned building could be considered surplus at a time 
when the Government is renting some million square feet of general-purpose 
space in the District of Columbia. 

Nevertheless the building in question is obsolete and inefficient for use as an 
office building, and it is our opinion that disposal of the property and acquisi- 
tion or construction of substitute space would in the long run effect some economy 
in our buildings-management operations as well as contribute to the solution of 
the traffic problem. 

There are other locations in the District of Columbia that would serve as 
well as sites for Federal buildings but would not be as useful for parking pur- 
poses. Furthermore, of course, it would undoubtedly be most difficult for any 
private entrepreneur, lacking the power of eminent domain, to secure a site 
suitable both as to location and size. 

The bill authorizes the disposal to be effected without advertising upon a 
determination that such disposal will better protect the public interest and 
better accomplish the purposes of the legislation (sec. 4). This appears to be 
a desirable provision in that it would undoubtedly be necessary to impose some 
restrictions on the use of the property by the grantee (as authorized by sec. 2) 
in order to accomplish the purposes of the legislation, and better overall terms 
could probably be obtained if the restrictions were the subject of negotiation 
than if they had to be laid down in advance in an invitation for sealed bids 
under the advertising method. 

The requirement of section 5 for submission of any proposed agreement for 
appropriate reference to congressional committees would appear to constitute an 
adequate safeguard against any improvident transaction and a proper one 
in view of the grant of negotiating authority. 

This Administration would, therefore, favor the enactment of H. R. 6542. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Cordially yours, 
EDMUND F. MANSURE, 
Administrator. 


UNITED STATES CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington D. C., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Buckiey: This is in reply to your request of April 25, 1955, for our 
views on H. R. 4841 a bill to authorize the Administrator of General Services 
to dispose of certain real property in the District of Columbia. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the Administrator of General Services 
to dispose of the Civil Service Commission Building and to make available a site 
in the business section of the District of Columbia for the erection by private 
enterprise of a building for parking motor vehicles. The bill further provides for 
the acquisition of a building to replace the one disposed of and indicates the 
General Services Administrator may make such acquisition a condition precedent 
for final surrender of the disposed property. 

Since this proposed legislation does not involve personnel administration the 
bill was no doubt referred to us because a portion of the Commission's staff is 
located in the building suggested for disposition. 

The Public Buildings Service of the General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for control of buildings both federally owned and leased. in which are 
provided housing accommodations for Government activities which are not con- 
ducted on military or special service reservations. Therefore, the Civil Service 
Commission does not have the final decision as to where its staff is to be housed. 

We feel that the ultimate disposition of this building is one of legislative 
policy not within the scope of the Commission’s activities. Thus, we are not in a 
position to comment either favorably or unfavorably on this bill. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that there would be no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee, 
By direction of the Commission: 
Sincerely yours, 
Puiuip Youne, Chairman. 


PoRTLAND, OreEG., July 13, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The American Institute of Architects continues its vital interest in the preser- 
vation of our historic buildings. This is to support those who have already wit- 
nessed to that effect. We fervently trust that House bill 4841 will be defeated 
and the idea of the destruction of the old Patent Office Building for the sake of 
parking will never be resurrected. Interests of commerce are secondary to the 
security of the monuments of our National Capital. 
GLENN STANTON, 
Chairman, Committee on National Capital, American Institute of 
Architects. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly protest against passage of H. R. 4841 calling for demolition of old 
Fatent Office or Civil Service Building as it is now known. This would be a loss 
to our American heritage. Commercial advaritage to locate shops should not out- 
weigh our national interest. 
ALBERT SIMMONS, 
Fellow American Institute of Architects. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, New House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly protest enactment of H. R. 4841 calling for demolition of old Patent 
Office on grounds of needless destruction of notable and historic building of our 
National Capital. 

HEnNry P. StTaArs, 
American Institute of Architects. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


On behalf of its more than 150 member organizations and hundreds of individ- 
uals in every section of the country the Nationa] Trust for Historic Preservation 
urges thoughtful reconsideration of any proposal to destroy Robert Mills’ old 
Patent Office, one of the Nation’s architectural monuments and a key element of 
L’Enfant’s magnificent plan for the Capital City. The mercantile interests and 
others needing parking facilities in the vicinity should be encouraged to find it 
in adjacent locations containing deteriorated structures of no architectural or 
historic merit whose removal would be a contribution to the Capital instead 
of a diminution of the Nation's heritage. 


THE NATIONAI TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
Henry H. Surrace, Administrator. 
FREDERICK L. RATH, JR., Director. 


New York, N. Y. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Regret inability to be present hearing on bill H. R. 4841. Warmly urge on 
behalf of all thoughtful Americans that destruction of the old Patent Office not 
be countenanced. Its loss to the Nation would be tragic. 

SocleTy OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS. 
JAMES GROTE VANDERPOOL, President. 
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New York, N. Y., July 6, 1955. 
Congressman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Reurtel in the absence of Mr. Ralph Walker, former president of American 
Institute of Architects. I am conveying his thought per his letter to you of 
June 14, urging strongly that the old Patent Office be not sold under the proposal 
of bill H. R. 4841. To lose it would be tragic. 

M. O. NoLan 
(Secretary to Ralph Walker). 


VooRHEES, WALKER, SMitH & SMITH, 
New York, June 14, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN BUCKLEY: I understand that the United States Govern- 
ment is proposing to sell for private development the site and building of the old 
Patent Office in Washington, which is to be replaced by a parking garage. 

We Americans are truly barbaric in thinking only of the immediate practical 
interests rather than possessing an understanding of the things that have hap- 
pened to us culturally in the past. As you may know, this building, one of the 
finest of the Greek revival buildings in America, was designed by probably 
the most distinguished architect of that period. Robert Mills stands high 
historically in our cultural history and his works should be preserved. 

The building still affords a magnificent opportunity for use either as a 
museum or in a possible development internally as meeting places for sicentific 
organizations and conventions. Probably no other country in the world would 
think of destroying such a memorial. 

I was very much interested in reading -recently that in both Warsaw and 
Prague one of the fist things that has been done is to restore some of the old 
buildings which had given fiavor to life before the destruction of these last 
wars. 

It seems to me that anything you can do, as one of the outstanding Members 
of Congress and whose broad interest in our cultural life is well known, toward 
the preservation of this building will be greatly appreciated by all of us who 
are so interested. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH WALKER. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. If there are no further witnesses to be heard, the com- 
mittee will now stand adjourned. 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMPSON (DEMOCRAT OF NEW JERSEY) 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC BUILDING AND GROUNDS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC 
WorKs COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES REGARDING H. R. 4841 


It is my considered opinion that the major purpose of H. R. 4841, to provide 
additional parking facilities for the commercial center of Washington, might 
better be accomplished by other means than razing a monumental! structure—for 
instance, by utilizing some other site. There are tenement buildings and other 
rundown structures within the area of the stores which are seeking parking 
space which might well be razed for the purpose of parking cars and these 
should be considered before one of the historic buildings of the Nation’s Capital 
is demolished. 

I deplore the current tendency to sacrifice all that is old and historic and 
meaningful on the altar of expediency. Especially, I am convinced, should 
we think long and hard about the precise and dignified architectural relation- 
ships that were established by the Founding Fathers for this Capital City. 

The old Patent Office Building, bounded by Seventh and Ninth, F and G Streets 
NW., occupies a monumental site in the plan of Washington and is marked on 
the L’Enfant Plan of 1791, drawn by Pierre Charles L’Enfant for the Federal 
City, as point D, and is described in his list of references as follows: 
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“DPD. This Church is intended for national purposes, such as public praver, 
thanksgiving, funeral orations, etc., and assigned to the special use of no particu- 
lar sect or denomination, but equally open to all. It will likewise be a proper 
shelter for such monuments as were voted by the late Continental Congress for 
those heroes who fell in the cause of liberty and for such others as may hereafter 
be decreed by the voice of a grateful nation.” 

L’Enfant’s building was intended to be an American Pantheon. Although the 
function of the building has changed, the existing building stands across Bighth 
Street, balancing the National Archives in a monumental relationship. 

The old Patent Office is one of three important architectural landmarks de- 
signed during the first half of the 19th century. When, in 1837, President An- 
drew Jackson undertook a public buildings program, he sought the advice of 
the distinguished American architect, Robert Mills of South Carolina, whom 
he had appointed architect and engineer for the Government on July 6, 1836. In 
keeping with the prevailing architecture of the period, the Greek Revival style, 
the Treasury Department Building (located at 15th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue), authorized in 1836, was designed using the Ionic Order; the old Patent 
Office Building was designed in 1837 using the Doric Order (the south portico is 
an exact copy of that of the Parthenon in Athens) ; and the old Post Office De- 
partment Building, authorized in 1839, was designed using the Corinthian Order. 
All three buildings were designed by Robert Mills. About the same time, Mills’ 
obelisk design was accepted for the Washington Monument on the Mall. 

What kind of a precedent would this Congress be setting if it authorizes the 
destruction of the old Patent Office Building? Would it not be putting its seal 
of approval on the destruction not only of this building but of other historic 
landmarks of Washington? 

Gentleman, we would live to see the day, if you take this step, when the other 
buildings designed by Robert Mills will be destroyed in the name of progress. 
Certainly, the merchants at 12th and Pennsylvania Avenue have parking prob- 
lems as do the merchants at 15th and Pennsylvania. So, gentlemen, down come 
these buildings. And then, what about that great grassy plot in front of the 
White House, Lafayette Park? No buildings exist on it. So the problem of 
paving that site would be a simple one. 

Posterity will not be proud of us, our children will come to realize that we 
could not be trusted with our historic heritage. 

I believe it is important to preserve this architectural landmark in the Na- 
tional Capital on historie and aesthetic grounds. It should also be noted that 
to destroy the Old Patent Office would create the necessity of providing at least 
200,000 square feet of office space elsewhere for the Civil Service Commission. 
It is illogical to try to accommodate these employees in any of the existing tem- 
porary war buildings which should be demolished at the earliest opportunity ; 
built to last only 10 years, the temporary war buildings have long outlived their 
usefulness and have too long disfigured the face of the Capital City. 

I would like to include here the splendid statement of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation opposing the destruction of this building. Representing 
more than 150 member organizations and thousands of individuals in every sec- 
tion of the country the National Trust for Historic Preservation adopted a resolu- 
tion on July 7, 1955, during thoughtful reconsideration of any proposal to destroy 
Robert Mills’ Old Patent Office “one of the Nation’s architectural monuments and 
a key element in L’Enfant’s magnificent plan for the Capital City.” In trans- 
mitting the resolution to the Congress, Henry H. Surface, administrator, and 
Frederick L. Rath, Jr., director, said that “the mercantile interests and others 
needing parking facilities in the vicinity (of the Old Patent Office) should be 
encouraged to find it in adjacent locations containing deteriorated structures 
of no architectural or historic merit whose removal would be a contribution 
to the Capital, instead of a diminution of the Nation’s heritage.’ This is exactly 
the point I have been making, and I inelude as part of my testimony not only 
the text of resolution but of the letter of transmittal from the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. 

NATIONAL TRUST FoR Histortc PRESERVATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of its more than 150 member organizations and hundreds of in- 
dividuals in every section of the country the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation urges thoughtful reconsideration of any proposal to destroy Robert Mills’ 
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Old Patent Office, one of the Nation’s architectural monuments and a key ele- 
ment in L’Enfant’s magnificent plan for the Capital City. The mercantile in- 
terests and others needing parking facilities in the vicinity should be encourag 
to find it in adjacent locations containing deteriorated structures of no architec- 
tural or historic merit whose removal would be a contribution to the Capital, in- 
stead of a diminution of the Nation’s heritage. 
Henry H. SURFACE, 
Administrator. 
FREDERICK L. RatTH, Jr., 
Director. 


“STATEMENT OF NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION OF OLD PATENT 
OFFICE 


“On behalf of more than 150 organizations throughout the country that are 
uniting their efforts to safeguard our national heritage, we are asking recon- 
sideration of the bill authorizing the Administrator of General Services to 
dispose of the Civil Service Commission Building (formerly the Patent Office) 
to make available a site for a parking garage. The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation is a nonprofit, nongovernmental agency deeply concerned by the 
ruthless devastation of this country’s historic and architectural monuments. 

“The Old Patent Office, built in 1836 by our native-born architect, Robert 
Mills, pupil of the eminent Latrobe, is on a site designated in the original 
L’Enfant plan for an important Federal building. This it is, a handsome marble 
Greek-revival structure of outstanding architectural merit in a city which is 
disfigured by grotesque wooden ‘temporary’ Government buildings. 

“The sacrifice of this building to the voracious demands of those who will 
have nearby parking places at any price is not in the interest of the Nation’s 
Capital. Solution to the acute traffic and parking problems of downtown Wash- 
ington must be found in careful citywide study and sound city planning. Further 
study might easily yield an even better block in the immediate area for a 
parking garage, the razing of which would improve rather than deteriorate 
the neighborhood. True, such a site probably would not be available from the 
taxpayers. 

“This handsome building, a legacy from a past with a great sense of tradi- 
tion, we should preserve for future generations on cultural and ethical grounds. 
Economically, it represents about 200,000 very usable feet of office space which 
will, with interior renovations, provide better and more attractive space than 
much that is in current use, and at less unit cost per foot than the cost of 
building a new structure. 

“There should be as little thought of razing the Old Patent Office as there 
would be of destroying two other architectural monuments that were Mills’—the 
Treasury Building and the Washington Monument.” 

I would also like to include as part of my statement the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Columbia Historical Society of Washington, D. C., as well as 
the text of a letter by the president of the Society of Architectural Historians, 
Prof. James Grote Van Derpool, of Columbia University. Both of these are 
excellent presentations of the basic reasons why H. R. 4841 should be rejected. 

Your committee should also carefully consider the fact that the Commission 
of Fine Arts, at a meeting held on October 22, 1953, disapproved legislation 
authorizing the demolition of the Old Patent Office. It is and has long been 
unanimously opposed to destroying public landmarks. With this weight of 
evidence of opposition to H. R. 4841, I hope that your committee will reject 
this measure. 


“RESOLUTION oF CoLtuMsIa HisroricaLt Socrery, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Whereas identical bills have been introduced in the 83d Congress, 1st session, 
S. 2541 and H. R. 6542, both authorizing the Administrator of General Services 
to ‘dispose of the Civil Service Commission Building, formerly known as the 
Patent Office Building * * * to make available a site * * * for the erection 
by private enterprise of a building for the parking of motor vehicles * * *’: and 

“Whereas this site is one established by the original L’Enfant plan for an im 
portant Federal building and on it, in 1836 in the administration of President 
Jackson, there was begun the construction of the Patent Office Building, designed 
by Robert Mills, a building of great historic interest and architectural merit, 
Mills being also the architect of the United States Treasury Building, the Wash 
ington Monument here and that in Baltimore; and 
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“Whereas, furthermore, this building today is one of the most efficiently used 
and economically administered of the Federal buildings in Washington and cor- 
responding office space would have to be provided to replace it, either by ex- 
pensive new construction or costly leases; its demolition as proposed would be 
economically unsound and without justification, especially as its location facing 
four overcrowded and congested streets makes it amost unfavorable site for a 
large parking garage: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Columbia Historical Society respectfully protests the action 
proposed and earnestly requests that your committee disapprove the said legis- 
lation. 

“Adopted May 26, 1954.” 


Avery Hatt, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. J. Strom THURMOND, 
United States Senator from South Carolina, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: I am deeply concerned at the threat aimed against 
the old Patent Office Building in Washington, designed by one of the finest archi- 
tects of the period in the country, and the building on which his reputation, in 
large measure, is based. The Representative Morrison bill (Democrat of Louisi- 
ana), if I understand it correctly, proposes that the Government sell the property 
so that the site may be converted into a possible parking garage. 

The destruction of this important building would be little short of a cultural 
tragedy. The building is one of the finest examples of Greek revival style in 
America, was without question designed and executed by one of the greatest 
architects of the period, and expresses in a noble way the integrity and idealism 
for which our Nation stands. So often, protests arrive too late to prevent a 
desecration of this sort. Happily, that is not true in the present case. 

In other great countries of the world, the sanctity of artistic heritage of a 
people is recognized by the governments in designating their significant buildings 
on a national list. Such buildings are recognized as a part of the heritage of 
the people themselves. Their preservation is required by law, and any alter- 
ation or restoration of them is controlled by a national commission. In the ab- 
sence of such protective legislation, the responsibilities for such preservation 
must rest on the shoulders of public-spirited and enlightened leaders, such as 
yourself. 

May we count on you to do everything in your power to protect this notable 
building? 

I understand that some uninformed people have questioned whether Mills was 
the architect of this building. Ample documentary evidence confirms him as its 
architect, beyond question. In an ofiicial report to the city of Washington, under 
the date of July 25, 1849, Robert Mills signed himself “Architect of the National 
Monument and of the Patent Office.’ There is still in existence a report on 
estimates for completing the Treasury, the Patent Office, and the grand Post 
Office, dated November 14, 1849, signed “Robert Mills, architect.” 

Thirdly, there is a letter addressed to J. R. Ponsett, Secretary of War, re- 
ferring to “plan of Patent Office and wings attached, which will explain the 
idea of the accommodations obtained,” and is signed “Robert Mills, architect.” 

May we count on your warm intervention in protecting a building which, 
in every way, deserves designation as a national monument expressive of the 
highest caliber of American architecture in the second quarter of the 19th 
century. 

With full appreciation for all that you may do in this matter. 


Prof. James Grote VAN DERPOOL, 
Society of Architectural Historians, President. 


Prof. Christopher Tunnard of the Department of Architecture, Yale University, 
and a member of the Society of Architectural Historians, has pointed out the 
importance of the development of methods of preservation of artistic and his- 
toric monuments and of sections of our cities that are historic. He stated that 
great work has been done by private enterprise in preserving western mining 
towns, restoring colonial villages, of Independence Hall, and the Alamo. “But, 
as a member of the Society of Architectural Historians, I can only tell you 
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of the heartbreaking failures to preserve work by some of our greatest early 
architects or great buildings which are badly situated in relation to commerce 
or slums,” he added. It was Professor Tunnard’s hope that some legislative 
means by which these buildings might be preserved be found in Washington 
to preserve our artistic and cultural landmarks. Your committee might well 
show the way by its rejection of the measure you are considering today. 

In closing I would like to include the text of a report on the old Patent Office 
Building which was prepared by H. G. Hunter, Acting Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, under date of August 20, 1953. The text of that report follows and 
I hope that it will be carefully considered by your committee. 

Avuscust 20, 1953. 
To General Counsel. 

From Acting Commissioner of Public Buildings. 
Re Disposal of Civil Service Building. 


The old Patent Office Building, now called the Civil Service Building, is one of 
the architectural landmarks of the National Capital. It was planned and de- 
signed in the administration of President Andrew Jackson, and by the eminent 
architect Robert Mills. It is looked upon by professionals as an excellent example 
of pure Greek architecture. The proposed demolition of this building, whether 
for reasons of improving downtown traffic or for any other reasons, would meet 
with determined opposition from Fine Arts circles and historic-minded citizens. 

The building is structurally sound. Its useful life can be measured only in 
eenturies. Structural repairs will be a minimum. Moderate costs for replace- 
ment and modernization of mechanical equipment will, of course, be incurred. 
Interior partitions may have to be removed or relocated, and other improvements 
made in layout to increase the utilization of the building for office purposes. 
All in all, however, costs for upkeep and modernization of this building will 
compare favorably with those of practically any other building in Washington. 

The building cannot be singled out as being obsolete and inefficient as an office 
building. A number of permanent Government buildings in Washington, inclu- 
sive of some of much more recent construction, do not presently show as favor- 
able utilization. Also, maintenance and operations charges for this building 
compare quite favorably with similar charges for other permanent Government- 
owned buildings. 

The official records of the Public Buildings Service do not contain any data 
regarding (1) whether the demolition of this building is a proper or an economi- 
cal means for the improvement of the traffic flow in the downtown section, or (2) 
the expected use of the site would constitute the best solution of the citywide 
traffic problem. 

The building has been serving and serving well the purposes of the Civil Service 
Commission for a number of years, and it can be confidently predicted that it 
will continue to do so for an indefinite period into the future. If the Commission 
has to be moved to another building, the move could not possibly be made before 
the new building were built, equipped, and immediately ready for occupancy. 
The latter could hardly be finished in less than 18 months, and it is more likely 
that 2 years would be required to decide on and to secure a new location, and to 
plan and construct it. 

A moderate estimate of the cost of the new building, having 200,000 square 
feet of net usable floor area, and including the cost of the new site, would 
hardly be less than $5 million. An entrepreneur replacing the Civil Service 
Building would have that amount tied up for an average of 1 year or more. 
This would be a rather heavy financial load. He would, perforce, by some 
device, have to charge the Government for this carrying charge. The latter 
would, in effect, constitute a duplicate rent to be paid by the Government while 
the old building remains occupied. 

A concerted and widely supported effort is now being exerted to clear out 
the unsightly and discommodious temporary buildings from the parks and other 
public lands of the District. A plan to build a new building to replace a serv- 
iceable building, and one which will continue to be serviceable for years to come, 
instead of building a new building to replace the temporaries, would be an 
empbarrassing step to explain, and would attract a storm of opposition. 

From the standpoint of the Public Buildings Service, the foregoing reasons 
are not sufficient to justify the approval of the disposition of the Civil Service 
Building. as contemplated in H. R. 6542, 83d Congress, 1st session. 

It is recognized, of course, that that proposed legislation is largely permis- 
sive in its purport and leaves the conditions under and procedure by which 
that disposal will be effected in the hands of the Administrator of General Serv- 
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ices. Consequently, neither is the disapproval of the proposed legislation made 
necessary by the above-stated facts. 

However, the following consequences are pointed out as becoming important, 
if not controlling, in the event the legislation is passed. The General Services 
Administration will immediately be paced under pressure by many interested 
parties both outside and within the Federal Government, and will by itself have 
to bear the whole brunt of public criticism and importunity, if an acceptable deal 
cannot be quickly arrived at. It will be necessary to secure the approval 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts and of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission as regards the location and design of the new build- 
ing to replace the Civil Service Building. Very likely, also, those approvals 
would have to be secured regarding the disposal and demolition of the latter 
building. Although necessary appropriations are authorized by this proposed 
law, it does not follow that they will be immediately forthcoming if and when 
needed. The lag of appropriation behind authorization not infrequently runs 
into years. 

Reconsideration of the substance of the proposed report to the committee in 
the light of the circumstances above recited is indicated. Pending resolution 
of these factors, concurrence in the report must be withheld. 

H. G. HUNTER. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., July 8, 1955. 
Representative CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The American Institute of Architects, representing the architectural profes- 
sion in the United States, protests the current proposal to demolish the Patent 
Office in Washington in order to erect a parking garage which could as well be 
located elsewhere. The Patent Office was designed by Robert Mills, a very dis- 
tinguished architect of an early era. It is an authentic historic landmark in 
pure Greek classic style which our young Republic greatly admired because of 
our interest in and sympathy for the Greek Nation’s struggle to achieve inde- 
pendence like our own. It is well planned and well built unlike many national 
monuments that require expensive maintenance. The demolition of this building 
would destroy a great area of presently used office space contra everyones desire 
to remove expensively maintained and disfiguring temporary buildings on the 
Mall. Please record our unremitting opposition. 

GEORGE Bain CUMMINGS, President. 





THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC BUILDINGS, 
Chicago, Iil., July 8, 1955. 
Re H. R. 4841, Old Patent Office. 
Chairman CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
House Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BUCKLEY: We are pleased to know that Edmund R. 
Purves, executive director of the American Institute of Architects, will today 
testify before your committee in protest against the demolition of the Old Patent 
Office, which would follow passage of Representative Morrison’s bill. 

Our committee, which represents the institute in matters pertaining to preser- 
vation of historic buildings, desires, in support of Mr. Purves, to strongly protest 
passage of this bill. Some of the reasons follow: 

(a) Because of the outstanding architectural-historical importance of the 
structure. It was designed by Robert Mills, a foremost early architect and has 
been long admired by all who love fine buildings. 

(b) Because of its position at one of the focal points of the city, as intended 
by L’Enfant, Washington’s great city planner. Replacement of this adornment 
to our Capital City by the proposed commercial parking structure would be a 
national disgrace. 

(c) Because demolition of the structure, now so advantageously utilized by 
the Government for offices, would further increase present shortage of office space. 

(d@) And because the location of the Old Patent Office, surrounded as it is by 
busy streets, would if converted to parking use, intensify traffic congestion. 
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A previous bill with similar intent was killed through opposition of many 
enlightened agencies. The late Senator Maybank, a Carolinian like Mills, was 
an effective opponent, as have been the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the Fine Arts Commission, and many others. We join them in respectfully 
urging that you exercise your great influence against passage of this ill-advised 
bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Banat H. Reep, Chairmen. 





FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1955. 
Pusriic WorKs COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Evening Star of July 7 reported that publie hearings are to 
be held today on pending legislation to demolish the old Civil Service Commission 
Building at 7th and F Streets NW to make way for a parking garage. 

This is to advise you that the Federation of Citizens Associations of the 
District of Columbia, representing 58 member groups which cover almost the 
entire area of the District of Columbia, is opposed to legislation which would 
demolish this landmark. Action to this effect was taken last year. 

We would appreciate your making this expression of opinion a part of the 
record of hearing in view of the fact that we had no previous knowledge of the 
hearing and therefore no opportunity to send a representative to express the 
federation’s views. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MABEL E. Morgis, 
Mrs. Edward B. Morris, 
Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1955. 
House Pusitic WorKs CoMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : It was almost with dismay that I learned that there is a project 
afoot to destroy that local monument of architecture and history, the Civil 
Service Commission Building. 

In a city where there are relatively few ancient structures of dignity and 
beauty, that building stands in a class apart. It has withstood the tests of time 
and has witnessed so many of the agonies of the Nation’s history and has been, 
in a way, part of it. Its corridors have heard the sounds of the wounded, of 
both sides, brought in from the nearby Virginia battlefields, when it was used as 
a military hospital. 

Where real progress is at issue, no one can deny that a building of that sort, or 
any other sort, can be permitted to stand in the way. But it is highly question- 
able as to whether there is real progress involved. 

It is proposed that when this structure is razed, the site will be used for a 
parking lot. And to serve what, purpose? 

The most casual observation will show that the merchants to be served are the 
possessors of a rather down-at-the-heels set of stores; that the razing of any of 
those stores would serve the same purpose as that proposed and would have 
a greater beneficial effect on the beauty of the city: that within relatively few 
yards of the site of the building there are many old and ugly structures whose 
destruction would help and not hurt anyone. 

I believe that the razing of the building is for the purpose of saving money 
for the local merchants but is absolutely against the interests of the rest of 
the citizenry of the city and is certainly against the interests of the rest of our 
country who look at Washington as a mecca of beauty and history. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Harry S. WEIDBERG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1955. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House PuBLic WorKs COMMITTEE, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: As a member of the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the Columbia Historical Society, and as a citizen, I would like to strongly protest 
the demolition of the historic Civil Service Commission Building at F and G, 
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Seventh and Ninth Streets, which I understand is under consideration by a 
subcommittee of the House Public Works Committee. 

Aside from the great loss to the community and the country in tearing down 
this historic landmark in the beautiful classical style of architecture which 
distinguishes so many of our Government buildings here in Washington, there 
would seem to be no need for this vandalism perpetrated in the name of busi- 
ness, for within a six-block area in all directions from this beautiful building 
there have sprung up in the last few years innumerable ugly parking buildings, 
an example in point, the building now under construction on the former Moses 
Building site at the corner of 11th and F Streets across from Woodward & 
Lothrop. 

As I have passed these parking buildings I have been surprised to note how 
empty they are of automobiles, never more than half filled. Moreover, if there 
is a legitimate need for more of this type of building in this location, tear down 
some of the ugly, empty, abandoned old buildings on Ninth Street from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue up to K Street and on the adjacent streets. There is no lack 
of building sites for this type of construction and at the same time we would 
get rid of a few of the eyesores which abound in this part of the city. 

I cannot understand why the sacrifice of this beautiful historic landmark 
should ever have been proposed in the first place, let alone hearings being held 
pro and con as to its destruction. At this rate Washington will degenerate into 
nothing more than a collection of hideous automobile parking buildings, most 
of them nearly empty. 

Again, permit me to most respectfully register my strong protest against this 
uncalled for and unnecessary destruction of an edifice we should be proud to 
preserve for future generations. 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Margaret D. Gace. 


(Thereupon, at 12:50 & m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.) 
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